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Remarks upon a notable Miftake of Servius 


the Grammarian, in Relation to Ptolomy 
the Aftronomer. 


Aliquando bonus dor mitat. Hor. 
By CHARLES LA MOTTE, D.D. 


REVEREND SIR, , 


Bee HE third Eclogue of Virgil which we 
read together t’other Day, prefents 

a pleafant rural Entertainment in the 

Conteft between the two Shepherds, 
difpeting for the Prize of Mufick and Poetry ; and 
as there is a Pafflage in it which may afford fome 
Remarks, by Way of Antiquity and Hiftory, I 
have examined the Matter farther, according to 
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your Defire, and have fent you fome fhort Obfer- 
vations upon it, inwhich I fear, you will finda 
few Digreffions that may feem to be fomething too 
long ; but I hope you will excufe them inan Effay 
of this Nature, which does not require fo great 
Regularity, fince they are only defigned pour ega- 
yer la Matiere, to enliven the Work a little, which 
otherwife might run too dull and heavy upon your 
Hands. The Scene opens with the two Swains 
contending for the Prize. Dametas, the moft 
fanguine of the two, offers to ftake a young mil- 
ched Heifer, and to forfeit it, if conquer’d in the 
Difpute: The other tells him that his Father and 
Step-mother were both fo ftrict and fevere, fo ex- 
act in the Tale and Account of their Cattle, that 
he durft not venture to ftake any Thing out of 
their Flock ; but offers to lay down what was of 
much greater Value, two Beachen Cups, the curi- 
ous Workmanfhip of the Divine Alcimedon, a 
famous Engraver, adorned witha Vine twining 
about an Elder Tree, in the Middle of which two 
Figures are finely imbofs’d, the one of Conon, the 
other of a great Aftronomer, who, by his Radius 
or Mathematical Staff, had traced and defcribed 
the Figure of the World, but whofe Name he 
could not then remember. 


‘© Two Figures on the Sides imbofs’d appear, 
‘* Conon, * and what’s his Name that made the 
Sphere? + 
Mr. Dryden’s Tranflatfon, 
Mat- 


* Conon was the Aftronomer who confecrated the Hair of 
Berenice, the Wife of Ptolomy Euergetes, and placed it as a 
Conitellation in the Heavens. He was a Friend, and as fome 
fay, had been a Mafter of Archimedes. 

+ This Tranflation of Mr. Dryden does not feem to be juft and 
exact. For the Poet places the two Figures in the Mid- 
die, and not on the Sides, Zz medio &c. Secondly, the Sphere 

here 
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Matters being fettled between them, they fee 
the Shepherd Palemon coming towards them, and 
agree to make him the Judge of their Dif- 
pute. 


‘© With Favour, Neighbour, and Atttention 
wait, 
‘© For tis a Bufinefs of a high Debate, ibid, 


Many have been’ the Conjectures of Learned 
Men whoie Name it was that had been forgoten by 
the Shepherd Menaleas ; but no one has been more 
out, and unlucky in his Guefs than Servius, who 
thought that Virgil might here mean Ptolomy the 
Aftronomer, who could not certainly be the Man, 
fince he lived near two hundred Years after that 
Poet, without he had gueft him by the Spirit of 
Prophecy ; as Palemon the Grammarian many Years 
afterwards vainly boafted, that Virgil had thought 
of him when he appointed the Shepherd Palemon 
to be Judge of the Difpute between the two con- 
tending Swains. This Palemon, as we are told by 
Suetonius in his Book de Jlluftribus Grammaiticis, 
was at firfta Foot-boy to a Lady, but applying 
himfelf to Study, made fo great a Progrefs in Learn- 
ing, that he became a famous Teacher, and 
Grammarian at Rome: But withal, he was fuch 
a vain and infolent Creature, fuch a proud and con- 


here is quite out of the Queftion; the Radius mentioned by 
Virgil, being quite another Thing, a Staff which the Geome- 
tricians made Ufe of, to trace and delineate their Figures upon 
the Ground or Sand, and fuch has no Manner of Relation 
to the making of the Sphere. But fuch Slips as thefe are not 
uncommon with Mr. Dryden, who, tho’ his Meeter and Mea- 
fures are very regular and fine, his Expreflions lively and beau- 
tiful, and his Verfification flit melle dulcior, yet, it muit be con- 
feffed, often deviates from his Original, and takes great Liber- 
ties with the Authors he tranflates. 
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ceited Pedant, that he ufed to call Varro, the moft 
learned Man among the Romans, a ftupid and 
fenfelefs Hog ; declare that as all Learning and Li- 
terature were born with him, fo they would die and 
perifh with him ; and that it was not by Chance or 
Accident that Virgil * long before him, had made 
the Shepherd Palemon the Judge of Mufick and 
Poetry between the two Shepherds, but becaufe he 
forefaw and prefaged that one of that Name would 
hereafter arife, who was born to be the Jud&e of 
all the Poetry and Poets in the World. He like- 
wife ufed to brag, that fome Thieves and High- 
waymen, into whofe Hands he had fallen, had 
done him no Manner of Hurt, but fpared him 
purely on the Account of the great Reputation he 
had gained in the World: Befides he was a Man 
of a loofe and vicious Life, fo funk into all Man- 
ner of Debauchery, that the Emperors Tiberius 
and Claudius ufed publickly to declare that he was 
not fit to have any Children entrufted to his Care. 
But to return to Servius: I am apt to think that 
learned Man was led into this Miftake, by taking 
Ptolomy the Aftronomer for one of the Egyptian 
Kings of that Name, fome of whom were not only 
very learned Men themfelves, but likewife great 
Promoters of Learning and Sciences: Witnefs 
Ptolomy Soter, who wrote the Life of Alexander 
the Great, which was in much Efteem and Repu- 


* Palemon Vicentinus, mulieris verna, docuit Rome, ac Prin- 
cipem Locum inter Grammaticos tenuit. Arogantia fuit tanta 
ut Marcum Varronem Porcum appellaret, fecum & Natas & mo- 
rituras Literas ja€taret, nomen {uum in Bucolicis non temere pofi- 
tum, fed prefagiente Virgilio fore quandoque omnium Poe- 
tarum ac Poematum Palemona Judicem. Gloriabatur etiam La- 
trones quondam fibi propter nominis celebritatem parfiffle. In- 
famis erat omnibus, 

Sueton. de Illuftribus Grammaticis. 
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tation among the Antients, and built a College or 
Mulfeum for the Reception and Entertainment of 
learned Men, for the Improvement of Philofo- 
phy and all other Knowledge ; endowed it with 
jufficient Salaries to enable them, without any Care 
or Trouble, to apply themfelves to their Studies ; 
and for their greater Encouragement, had collected 
a fine Library, which in the Reigns of his Succef- 
fors, fwell’d to the Number of a hundred thoufand 
Volumes. ButI believe that the Perfon whom our 
Commentator rather had in his Eye,,and who 
chiefly, led him into that Miftake, was P/olomy 
Euergetes, of whom it was reported, that in the 
Pharos or Light-houfe, which he had built at //ex- 
andria, he had fetup an Inftrument, by the Help 
of which he could fpy Ships at the Diftance of 
fixty Miles at Sea, from whence Servius might con- 
clude that he knew the Ufe of Spying-Glaffes ; was 
skilled in Aftronomy, and had made great Pro- 
erefs and Difcoveries in that Science. Be it as it 
will, the Perfon meant by Menalcas in this Place, 
could not, as I faid before, be Ptolomy the Aftro- 
nomer, who was not in being till fo many Years 
after the Time that that Shepherd muft be fup- 
pofed to have liv’din. Eudoxus, who is alfo men- 
tioned by Servius, in his Note upon this Paffage of 
Virgil, feems to have had a fairer Claim for 
that Honour, fince, befides that his Age and the 
Time he liv’d in will very well allow of it, he 
was a very * famous Man in his Days; was a cele- 
brated Aftronomer, Geometrician, Phyfician, and 
Lawyer. He had learned Geometry under /r- 
ebetus, and Phyfick under Philiftion of Sicily. He 
had alfo been a Hearer and Difciple of Plato ; had 
travell’d on purpofe to Egypi, toconfult the learn- 
ed Men of that Country, and at his Return he 


* See Moreri’s Dictionary in the Article of Eudoxus. 
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made Laws for the Czidians, his Countrymen ; and 
compofed feveral ufeful Works in Aftronomy, 
Geometry, and Hiftory. Rwuaus, the judicious E- 
ditor of the Delphin Mirgi/, thought that the Aftro- 
nomer meant here was Aratus, who compofed the 
Phzenomena, or a Poem upon the Situation or 
Motions of the Stars, which was fo much efteem- 
ed among the Romans, that Cicero, Claudius, and 


. Germanicus thought it worth their while to tranf- 


late it into Latin. Others have imagined that the 
Perfon here meant by the Shepherd in this Place, 
was the Poet Hefiod, who in his Poem of Opera 
€? Dies, treats of Husbandry and Agriculture, 
and direéts the Countryman in the Ordering and 
Managing of his Bufinefs, in all the Times and 
Seafons of the Year: But as he is no where men- 
tioned asa Mathematician and Aftronomer, (which 
the Words De/cripfit Radio feem neceffarily to im- 
ply) there feems to be no Manner of Ground for 
juch a Suppofition. Fo/ Scaliger, * in his Book de 
Emendatione Temporum, rejects all thefe Conjec- 
tures with his ufual Faffus, treats them as ridicu- 
Jous and trifling, and is pofitive (as generally he 
is, and never more fo than when he is moft in the 
wrong) that the Perfon here meant, muft be the 
great Archimedes ; and indeed, he feems to lay a 
fair Claim to that Honour, as he was thought to 
be the Inventor of the Sphere, and fpent his whole 
Life in ftudyingtheTruths of Geometry, and not one 
ly thofe that were the moft fublime and fpeculative, 
but alfo thofe that were the moft ufeful and necef- 
{ary in Life, as appears by the aftonifhing Defence 
he made, for three Years together, at Syracu/e, 
againit the ableft General among the Romans, and 
the beft and moft valiant Troops in the World at 
that Time; when by the Force of his Genius, and 


* De Periodo Syracufano, 


his 
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his deep Skill in Mechanicks, he fnatched up from 
the Shore the Roman Veffels into the Air, as is re- 
lated by Livy and Plutarch, turned ’em up toply- 
turvey, and dafhed them to Pieces upon the Waves ; 
and, as fome have added, by the Help and Force 
of his Burning-Glaffes, could fet their Ships on 
fire * at agreat Diftance from the Land. As I 
have not this Piece of Scaliger by me, nor know 
where to get a Sight of it, I cannot tell how that 
Jearned Man has managed the Difpute, nor what 
Reafoas he has brought to difprove the Affertions 
of other Writers, and to fupport and eftablifh his 
own: Tho’, with due Submiffion to that very great 
Critick, I cannot, I muft own, come into his Opi- 
nion ; but from the Word Radius, that occurs in 
the next Verfe of this Pafflage of Virgi/, I am per- 
fuaded that the Perfon he had in his Eye was the 
famous Pythagoras; who, for Geometry and Aftro- 
nomy, was the moft eminent Perfon in his Time, 
and efteemed the Inventor of this very mathemati- 
cal Inftrument ; as appears by the Reverfes of two 
curious Medals, ftruck by the Samians his Coun- 
trymen; the one in Honour of the Emperor Com- 
modus, the other of Herennia Etru/cilla, the Wite 
of Trajanus Decius, where Pythagoras is reprefented 
holding this very Radius in his Hand. But to re- 
turn to Virgil: This fuddgn Break in the Shepherd’s 
Speech, and his feeming Forgetfulneis appear very 
beautiful in the Mouth of a Peafant, and feem to 
be one of the mafterly Strokes of that excellent 


* This Particular of the Burning-Glaffes feems to be fufpicious, 
and very much to want Confirmation, both from the Nature of 
the Fact itfelf, and from the flender Ground and Authority that 
{fupports it; it having no better Voucher than T~etzers, a very 
modern Poet, and an indifferent Writer both in Verfe and Profe; 
who muft have had it by a Revelation or a Dream, fince neither 
Livy, nor Plutarch, nor any one Writer for twelve hundred 
Years before him, have ever made the leaft Mention of it. 
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Poet, who could turn Faults into Graces, and out 
of a feeming Defeét could ftrike and work out 
a Beauty. Much fuch a Paffage I remember in 
Shake/peare’s Firft Part of Henry the Fourth, where 
Hot/pur feems to have forgot the Name of a Place, 
and with his ufual Warmth cries out, 


«¢ In Richard's Time,—What do ye call the Place? 
«¢ A Plague upon it—’tis in Gloucefter/bire,— 


But to conclude, I would not be thought to bear - 


too hard, nor too feyerely to reflect upon Servius 5 
nor would | willingly, berentem capiti coronam de- 
trabere, from one who fo juftly deferves it, and 
to whom the learned World is fo much obliged 
for his judicious Remarks upon Virgil; and for 
preferving fo many curious Paffages in Hiftory and 
Literature, fo many precious and valuable Remains 
of Antiquity, which, without lim, had been en- 


_tirely loft. But as it is the Opinion of the beft 


Criticks, that his Works have not been handed 
down pure and genuine to the prefent Age, but 
with a great Mixture and many Additions of others, 
*cis but fair and reafonable to fuppofe, that the 
* many Errors and Miftakes, that occur in his 
Writings, are not owing to himfelf, but to the 
f{puricus Additions of othg: Writers and Tranfcri- 


bers of his Works. Of this Nature and the fame 


Original] I take to be this ee Remark upon the 
367th Verfe of the [Vth Book of the 4xeis, which 
{ am perfuaded a Man of Servius’s Learning could 
never make, . sae 


Hircaneque admorunt ubera Tigres. 


* Thefe are fo nunerous and obvious, that Phil. Beroaldus, 
when he was but a Youth, wrote a Book of the Faults and Er- 
rors of Serwius, : be ee ae 
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Where the Writer, whoever he was, very wifely 
obferved, ‘* Hircanian, that is Arabian Tygers, for 
«© Hircania was a Foreft of Arabia.” Whereas there 
is hardly a Boy pretty forward in his School, nor a 
frefh Man, I dare fay, in the Univerfity, but who 
might have fet him right, fhewed him his 
Blunder, and told him, that Hircania was not a 
Foreft of Arabia, but a Province of Parthia, bor- 
dering upon the Ca/pian-Sea, and had no more 
Affinity with, or Relation to Arabia, than Arabia 
has now to China or fapan, 


ee nS 


ARTICLE VI. 


To the Author of the Hiftory of the Works 
of the Learned. 


SJR, 


AVING, in two former Letters, fhewn 

Mr. Croufaz’s abfurd Miftakes, in his Re- 
marks on the firft Epiftle’@f the Effay on Man, I 
add this third to give the Reader a fair and juft 
Idea of the Reafoning of that Epiftle, fo egregiout- 
ly mifreprefented ; in which I fhall not confider it 
as a Poem, it not ftanding in need of the Licence 
of fuch kind of Works to defend it, but as a Sy- 
item of Philofophy, and fhal] leave it to an abler 


Hand to illuftrate the Sublimity of the Wit, the | 
Harmony of the Poetry; contenting myfelf with ' 


a plain Reprefentation of the Sobriety, Force, and 
Connection of the Reafoning. 

| The firft fifteen Lines are taken up in giving an 
Account of his Subjeét ; which he fhews us (agree- 
ably to the Title) is An Essay on Man. The 
next Line tells us for what Iind he wrote, vz. 
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<¢ To vindicate the Ways of God to Man.” 
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The Men he writes againft he has frequently told 
us are the Atheits ; 


Such as 

‘© Weigh their Opinion againft Providence, 
Such as 

<¢ ——cry, if Man’s unhappy, God’s unjuft. 
Such as fal] into this Notion, 

«6 That Vice and Virtue there is none at all, 
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And that they were only fuch as thefe, we have a 
remarkable Inftance in the following Lines of the 


tourth Epiftle: | | 
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_ 6 Oh blind to Fate, and God’s whole Scheme 
below! 

«¢ Who fancy Blifs to Vice, to Virtue Woe. 

«¢ But Fools the Good alone unhappy call. 


Now none but 4tbei/ts argue in this Manner, 
The Theij?s, indeed, ngintain that Happinefs and 
Unhappinefs fall indifferently here to good and bad, 
and from thence bring an admirable Argument for a 
future State. And in the Truth of this Principle 
our Poet entirely agrees with them, Ep. iv. 1. 96. 
where he fays, that Jl/s or Accidents chance to all. 
But many of Mr. Pope’s Readers, not obferving 
this, imagined that he chofe to combat this Propo- 
fition, that /¥oe zn this World is attach’d to Virtue, 
and Blifs to Vice, and that therefore the Good alone 
were unbappy,—becaufe it was very ealy to confute 
it; whereas it was much more difficult to refute 
this other, That Good and Ill happen’d to all alike, 
and that therefore the good Man was frequently un- 
LAPT Y. 

But 
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But we fee they miftook him, and fhall thew 
before we have done, that he was far from defigning 
to weaken this Proof of a future State: It is true, 
that in his fourth Epiftle, he has fhewn that God 
has, even here, fo graciaufly difpofed Matters, 
that he hath not left Virtue without its Comforts ; 
but this is fo far from weakening the Notion of a 
future State, that it fupports it. For Nature al- 
ways taught Men to argue in this Manner; That 
if there were nothing here but Diforder, there 
were then no Providence to fet Things right 5 
and if there were no Diforder at all, there would 
then want no future State to fet them right.—To 
return: 

ThePoet,as we fay, having declar’d his Subjec?, and 
End of writing, he now (by fhewing us [from |. 16. 
to 1. 43.] the Folly of pretending to fathom the Ways 
of Providence, and to pierce into Immenfity,) in- 
{truéts us from whence he intends to fetch his Ar- 
guments, namely, from the wi/ible Things of God in 
this Syftem, from whence the invi/ible Things of 
him, bis eternal Power and Godbead, may be under- 
ftood. After this modelt and fober Introduction, 
le enters upon his Argument, and lays down this 
Propofition as the Foundation of his The/is, which 
he reafonably fuppofes will be granted him: That 
of all poffible Syftems infinite Wifdom formed the 
beft; [l. 43,.44.] from this he draws two Conte- 
quences, 

1. The firft [from ]. 44—51.] is, that as the 
beft Syftem muft needs be fuch a one as has a 
perfect Coherence, and Subordination in all its 
Parts, from the higheft to the loweft, in which 
there is no Void, then there muft needs be, fome 
where or other, fuch a Creature as Man 3 which 
reduces the Difpute to this abfurd Queftion, Whe- 
ther Ged has placed him wraig ? 
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The Poet having thus fhewn that Man, the Sub- 
ject of his Enquiry, has a neceffary Place in fucha 
Syftem as this is confeffed to be, and that the Abufe 
of Free-will, from whence proceeds all moral Evil, 
is the necefflary Confequence of fuch a Creaiure’s 
Exiftence ; the next Queftion is, how thefe Evils 
can be accounted for, confiftently with the Idea 
we have of God’s Attributes. Therefore, 

2. The fecond Confequence he draws from this 
Principle, (That of all poffible Syftems, infinite 
Wifdom bas form’d the beft) is, that whatever is 
wrong in our private Syftem, is right, as relative 
to the whole. [1. 50 to 61.] 


<< Refpecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 
‘© May, muft be right, as relative to Axx. 


?. ¢. partial Evil is univerfal Good, and fo Provi- 
dence is fairly difculped ; and the Iluftration and 
Enforcement of this Truth makes up the Body of 
the Epiftle. 

From all this he draws this general Conclufion, 
{from 60 to 87.] that as what has been faid is fuf- 
tictent to vindicate Providence, Man fhould reft 
fubmiffive and content, and own that every Thing 
is difpoied for the beft; that to pretend to en- 
quire into the Manner how God conduéts this won- 
derful Scheme to its Completion, is fo abfurd, that 
he mult never expect to. find it out, till the Horfe 
and the Ox come to know why they undergo fuch 
different Manage and Fortunes in the Hand of Man; 
nay that fuch Knowledge, if communicated, would 
be even pernicious to Man, and make him neglect 
or defert his Duty here, 


‘¢ Hfeav’n from all Creatures hides the Book of 
Fate, ) 

‘* All but the Page prefcrib’d, the prefent State, 

** From 
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st From Brutes what Men, from Men what Spi- 
rits know, 
“ Or who would fuffer being here below ? 






This he illuftrates by the Similitude of the 
Lamb, who is happy in not knowing the Fate 
that attends it from the Butcher ; and from thence 
takes the Opportunity of obferving that God is the 
equal Mafter of all his Creatures, and provides for 
the proper Happinefs of each Being. 

But now the Objector is fuppos’d to putin, and 
fay ; ** You tell us indeed, that all Things will 
‘* turn out for Good; but we fee ourfelves fur- 
‘* rounded with prefent Evils; and yet you for 
<¢ bid us all Enquiry into the Manner how we are 
‘<* to be extricated ; and, in a Word, leave us in 
‘a very difconfolate Condition.” Not fo, fays 
the Poet, [ from ]. 86 to 95. | you may, if you 
will, receive great Comfort from the Hope of a 
happy Futurity; for tho’ Man is not bleffed here, 
he will be hereafter. 











” 







.<¢ Hope fprings eternal] in the human Breaft ; 
<¢ Man never is, but always to be bleft. 









Now the Reafon why the Poet places the Proof 
of a future State in that Horz or Expectation, 
which Nature has implanted in Man, I conceive 
to be this, to give his Syftem the utmoft Grace of 
Uniformity ; which Syftem, as we obferved be- 
fore, is entirely Platonic. Now we know this 
Hore was Plato’s peculiar Argument for a future 
State ; and we have feen it illuftrated with greac 










Force of Reafoning, by our moft eminent mo- Sh 
dern Diviness Mr. Addifon, in his Speéftators, i 






we fhall fee, has urged the Argument as ftrongly i 
as any one. He fays here, in exprefs Terms, if i 
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fhews it to have infinite Weight; and our Poet, i 
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That God gave it to us to fupply that future Blifs 
which he at prefent keeps hid from us.. 

In his 2d Ep. 1. 264, he goes ftill farther, 
and fays, this Hore quits us not even at Death, 
when every Thing mortal drops from us. 


«© Hope travels thro’, nor quits us when we die, 
And in the 4th Ep. he fhews how the fame 


Hore isa certain Proof of a future State, from the 
Confideration of. God’s giving Man no Appetite . 





in vain, or what he did not intend fhould be fatisfi- 
ed ; which is the Argument that Plato, and all fince 
him have urged upon this Head. For defcribing | 
the Condition of the good Man, he breaks out in- 


<¢ For him alone Hope leads from Gole to Gole, 
<< And opens ftill, and opens on his Soul ; 

«© Till Jengtnen’d on to Faith, and unconfin’d, 
‘ Tt pours the Blifs, that fills up all the Mind. | 


a 


‘© He fees, why Nature plants in Man alone 

“© Flope of known Blifs, and Faith in Blifs un- 
known. 

‘ Nature, whofe Dictates to no other Kind 


«¢ Are giv’n in vain, but what they feek they 
find. 


‘ 
n 


It is only for the good Man, he tells us, that 
Hope leads from Gole to Gole, &c. it would be 
ftrange indeed then, if it fhould be a Delufion. 
The Poet therefore, as we faid, bids Man comfort 
himfelf with Expectation of future Happinefs ; and 
fhews him that this Hope is a Proof of it, but 
then he puts in one very neceffary Caution, and 
fays, | 





‘* Hope humbly then, with ¢rembling Pinions ae 
An 
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And provok’d at thofe Mifcreants, whom he 
afterwards [Ep. 3. ].262.] defcribes as building 
Hell on Spite, and Heaven on Pride, he upbraids 
them [from 1. 95 to 108.] with the Example of 
the poor Indian, to whom Nature alfo has given 
this common Hore of Mankind. Now the Savage, 
tho’ his untutor’d Mind, had betray’d him into 
many Whimfies, concerning the Nature of that 
future State; yet was fo far from excluding any 
Part of his own Species, (a Vice which could pro- 
ceed only from falfe Science) that he humanely ad- 
mitted his faithful Dog to bear him Company. 

The Poet then turns again to the Accufers of 
Providence; [from 1]. 108 to 119.] and thews 
them, that fuch Complaints end in the higheft Im- 
piety, inan Attempt to degrade the God of Hea- 
ven, and affume his Place. 


‘< Go wifer thou, ec. 
‘ — cry, if Man’s unhappy, God’s unjuft. 


‘* If Man alone ingrofs not Heav’n’s high Care, 
‘ Alone made Perfect bere, Immortal there ? 


That is, be made God, who only is Perfect and 
bath Immortality. This Senfe the immediately 
following Lines confine us to, 


‘¢ Snatch from his Hand the Bajance and the 
Rod | 
“© Rejudge his Juttice, be the God of God. 


He then addreffes himfelf to his Friend, and 
remarks that the Ground of all this Extravagance 
is Pride; which, more or lels, infects the whole 
Species: = Shews the ill effects of it, in the Cafe 
of the fallen Angels; and obferves, that even 
wifhing to invert the Laws of Order, is a lower 
Species of their Crime. ‘The Poet then brings an 

In- 
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Inftance of one of the Effects of Pride, which is 
the Folly of thinking every Thing made folely for 
the Ufe of Man. This we have explain’d at large 
in our fecond Letter. 

Having thus given a general Idea of the Good- 
nefs and Wifdom of God, and the Folly and In- 


| gratitude of Man; the great Author comes next 


(after this neceflary Preparation) to the Confirma- 
tion of his Tefis, that partial moral Evil is uni- 
verfal Good , but previoufly brings an Argument, 
to abate our Wonder at the Phoenomenon of moral 
Evil, which he builds on a Conceffion of his Ad- 
verfarics, [from 1. 136 to 146.] ‘* If weask you, 
<¢ fays he, if Nature does not err from the zgraci- 
‘ ous End of its Creator, when Plagues, Earth- 
«< quakes, and Tempetts unpeople whole Regions 
‘ atonce ; you readily anfwer, that God acts by 
* general and not by particular Laws; that the 
‘ Courfe of Matter and Motion mutt be neceffarily 


«¢ fubjeét to fome Irregularities; for that nothing cre- 
** ated is perfect.” Say you fo? Ithen ask why 
you fhould expect this Perfection in Man? Ifyou 
own that the great End of God be (notwithftanding 
all this Deviation) human Happinefs, then ’tis 
Nature, and not God that deviates ; and do you 
éxpect greater Conftancy in Man? 


‘* Then Nature deviates, and can Man do lefs ? 


i. €. If Nature, or the inanimate Syftem, on 
which God has impofed his Laws, which it obeys 
as a Machine obeys the Hand of the Workman, 
may in Courfe of Time, deviate and go out of Or- 
der, as the beft Philofophy proves it may ; where 
is the Wonder that Man, who was created a Free 
Agent, and has it in his own Power, every Mo- 
ment, to deviate from the eternal Rule of Right, 
fhould fometimes go wrong ? 


Having 
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Having thus fhewn how moral Evil came into 
the World, namely by Man’s Abuje of bis own Free- 
will, he comes to the Point, the Confirmation of 
his Thefis, by fhewing how moral Evil promotes 
Good, and employs the fame Conceffion of his 
Adverfaries, concerning natural Evil, to illuf 
trate it. 

1. He firft fhews it tends to the Good of the 
Whole, or Univerfe, [from |]. 145 to 157.] and 
this by Analogy. You own, fays he, that Storms 
and Tempefts, Clouds, Rain, Heat, and Variety 
of Seafons are neceffary, (notwithftanding the acci- 
dential Evils they bring with them) to the Health 
and Plenty of this Globe; why then fhould you 
fuppofe there is not the fame Ufe, with Regard to 
the Univerfe, ina Borgiaand a Cataline ? But you 
fay you can fee the one and not the other. Right. 
Becaufe one terminates in this Syftem, the other re- 
fers to the Whole. 


<< But of this Frame the Bearings and the Ties, 
‘¢ The ftrong Connexions, nice Dependencies, 

© Gradations juft, has thy pervading Soul 

<¢ Look’d thro’? Or cana Part contain a Whole? 

<* From Pride from Pride our very Reafoning 

{prings ; 

‘s Account for moral as for natural Things: 

‘¢ Why charge we Heav’n in thofe, in thefe 
acquit ? 

In both to Reafon right, 1s to fubmit. 


a 


. 


2. But Secondly, to ftrengthen the foregoing a- 
nalogical Argument, and to make the Wifdom and 
Goodnefs of God ftill more apparent, he obferves 
next, [from ]. 156 to 165.] that moral Zvd/ is not 
only productive of Good to the Whole, but is 
even productive of Good in our own Syflem, Ie 
might, fays he, perhaps appear better to us, was 

He there 
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there nothing in this World but Peace and Vir. 
Lue. 


<< That never Air nor Ocean fel the Wind, 
«© That never Paffion difcompos’d the Mind. 


ao 


But then confider that as our material Sy/fem 
fubfifts by the Strife of its Elementary Particles, 
fo our intellefiual Sytem does the fame by the Con- 
flict of our Paffions, which are the Elements of 
human Aétion.~ For (as he fays in his fecond Ep, 
where he illuftrates this Obfervation at large) 
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«© What Crops of Wit and Honefty appear 
‘¢ From Spleen, from Obftinancy, Hate of 
Fear. 
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But we fhould do our Author great Injuftice, to 
fufpect that he intended by this, to give any 
Kincouragement to Vice, or to infinuate the Ne- 
cefily of it toa happy Life, on the equally execra- 
ble and abfurd Syitem of the Author of the Fable 
of the Bees, whofe Life was perfectly agreeable to 
his Doctrine. All our Poet’s other Writings fhew 
the contrary. But what is more to the Point, 
thefe very Ethic Epijiles declare his Meaning on 
this Matter to be this, -- That Vice is in its Na- 
ture the .greateft of Evils; that it came into the 
World by the Abufe of Man’s Free-will ; but that 
God, in his infinite Wifdom and Goodnefs,: ftop- 
ped the natural Biafs of its Malignity, devioufly to 
the publick Benefit, and made it productive of 
(sood. 
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This, fet againft what we have obferved of the 
Poet’s Doctrine of a future State, is an Inftance 
of his Steering, as he well expretfes it in his Pre- 
face, between Dotirines feemingly oppofite. If his 
Effay bas any Merit, he thinks it is in this. And 
doubtlefs itjis an uncommon Merit to reject the 
Extravagancies of every Syftem, and take in on- 
ly what is rational and found, The Cbaracic- 
rifticks and the Fable of the Bees, are two feemingly 
inconfiftent Syftems ; the Extravagancy of the firit 
is in a Scheme of Virtue without Religion; and of 
the latter, ina Scheme of Religion without Virtue. 
Thefe our Poet leaves to any Body tha ut will take 
them up ; but agrees however fo far with the /77?, 
that Virtue would be worth having, tho’ itfelf was 
its only Reward; and fo far with the latter, that 
God makes Evil, againft its Nature, productive of 
Good. 

Having thus vindicated Providence, with re- 
gard toits Permiffion of partial moral Evil; the 
Poet proceeds to fhew, that tho’ his Adverfary’s 
Complaint againft Providence, is on pretence of 
mora] Evil; yet at Bottom it all arrifes from a de- 
praved Appetite for fantaftical Advantages, which 
if Man had, they would be either ufelels or perni- 
cious to hin, as not fuiting his State = Condition. 
{from.]. 164 to 199.] Tho? God ¢ fays he) has fo 
bountifully beftowed on Man, F. aculties little lefs 
than Angelick, yet he ungr atefully gralps at high- 
er; and then, extravagant in aiother Extreme, 
with a Paffion as ridiculous as.that is impious, en= 
vies even the peculiar Accommodations of Brates s 
but here his own Princ iples fhew his Folly, he fup- 
pofes them all made for his Ule: Now the y cou ld be 
of none, when he had robbed them of all their Qua- 
lities ; but he would nr only be no Gat uiner by this 
buta confiderable Lofer, as the Poet thews, in ex- 
plaining the Confequences that would follow, from 
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his having his Senfations in that exquifite Degree 
in which this or that Animal is obferved to poffefs 
them. 

The Poet fhews next, [from |. 198 to 225.] that 
the complying with fuch extravagant Defires, would 
not only be u/elefs and pernicious to Man, but 
would be breaking the Order, and deforming the 
Beauty of God’s Creation. 

And farther, [ from 1], 224 to 259. 1 that this 
breaking the Order of Things, which as a Link or 
Chain conneéts all Beings, trom the higheft to the 
loweft, would unavoidably be attended with the 
Deftruétion of the Univerfe. 

Having then given a Reprefentation of God’s 
Creation, as ove entire Whole, where all the Parts 
have a neceffary Dependance and Relation to one 
another, and where every particular works, and 
concurs, to the Perfection of the hole ; as fucha 
Syftem appears very wonderful, and aimoft incon- 
ceivable; to reconcile this to our Belief, he fhews 
[from ]. 258 to 273. } that God is equally and in- 
timately prefent toevery Sort of Subftance, to eve- 
ry Particle of Matter, and in every Inftant of Be- 
ing, which eafes the labouring Imagination, and 
makes it expect no lefs from fuch a Prefence than 
fuch a Di/penfation. 

And now, as he had promifed, having vindica- - 
ted the Ways of God.to Man, he concludes 
[from ]. 272 to the End.] that from what had been 
faid, it appears that the very Things we blame, 
contribute to our Happinefs, either as Particulars, 
or as Parts of the univerfal Sytem. That our Ig- 
norance in accounting for the Ways of Providence, 
was beftowed upon us out of Compaffion ; that yet 
we have fo much Knowledge as is fufficient to fhew 
us, that we are, and always fhall be, as bleft as 
we can bear; for that Nature is neither a blind 
Chain of Caujes and Effecis, nor yet the fortuitous 

Reful 
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Refult of wanderitig Atoms, as the two Species of A-- 
theifm fuppofe it ; but the wonderful Art and Di- 
rection (unknown indeed to Man) of ax all-power- 


ful, all-wife, all-good and free Being. 


‘¢ -4]] Nature is but Art unknown to thee, 
‘¢ All Chance, Direftion which thou can’ft not fee. 


And therefore we may be affured that the Ar- 
guments brought above to prove partial moral k- 
vil productive of univerfal Good, may be relied on ; 
from whence one certain Truth refults, in fpite of 
all the Pride and Cavils of vain Reafon, That 
WHATEVER 15S, 18 RIGHT, WITH REGARD TO 
THE DIspostTIoN OF Gop, AND TO ITS ULTI- 
MATE TENDENCY. But this Truth once owned, 
there is an End of all Complaints againft Provi~ 
dence. 

Thus have I givena plain Account of the Ar- 
gument of this famous Epiftle, which, tho’ here 
humbled and ftripped of all its Ornaments, has 
fuch a Force of Reafoning as would fupport 
Rhimes as bad as Donne’s, and fuch a Strain of 
Poetry, as would immortalize even the wretch- 
ed Sophiftry that Mr. de Croufaz has employ’d a- 
gainft it. 

But that the Reader may fee, in one View, the 
Exaine/s of the Method, as well as Force of the Ar- 
gument, I will here draw upa fhort Syxop/is of it. 
The Poet begins in telling us his Subjeét is 4” E/- 
fay on Man. — His End of Writing is, 40 vindie 
cate Providence. — Tells us againft whom he 
wrote, the Athei/ts, — From whence he intends to 
fetch his Arguments, from the vifible Things of God 
feen in this Sytem. —- Lays down this Propofition 
as the Foundation of his Thefis, that of all pojfible 
Sy fems, infinite Wifdom has formed the bet, Draws 
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from thence two Confequences 3 1. That there mujft 
needs be fomewhere fuch a Creature as Man + ; 2. That 
the moral Evil which he is the Author of, 15 pro- 
ductive of the Good of the Whole. This is his gene- 
ral Thefis. — From hence he draws this Conclufi- 
on, That Man fhould reft fubmiffive and content, — 
and make the Hopes of Futurity bis Comfort, — but 
not fuffer this to be the Occafion of Pride, which is 
the Caufe of all his impious Complaints. — He 
proceeds to confirm his The/is. — Previoufly en- 
deavours to abate our Wonder at the Phoenome- 
non of moral Evil, — Shews firft its Ufe to the 
Periection of the Univerfe, by Analogy, from the 
Ute of Pbhy/ical Evil in this particular Syftem. — 
Secondly, its Ufe in this Syftem, where it is turne 
ed, providentially, from its natural Biafs to pro- 
mote Virtue, — Then fhews, that tho’ .the A- 
theift’s Complaint againft Providence, is on Pre- 
tence of moral Evil, yet the true Reafon is a de- 
praved Appetite for * fantaftical Advantages, which 
he fhews, if obtain’d, would be w/ele/s, — would 
be burt{ul to Man, — would be deftructive to the 
Univer{e, as bre aking into that Order by which it 
is fupported. — He ceicribes this Order, Harmo- 
ny, and clofe Connexion of the Parts, — And by 
piving an Account of the intimate Prefence of God 
to his whole Creation, fhews the high Probavility of 
an Univerle fo amazingly Harmonious and Per- 
fect. From all this he deduces his general 
Conclution, that wba ever is, 7S Right, with re- 
gard to the Difpofition of God and its ultimate Ten- 
dency 5 whi ich granted, all Complaints againft Pro- 
vidence ave at an End: And with this he concludes 
his E’piftle. 
And now iet the Reader believe, if he will, 

what our great - ogiciin infinuates to be his Senti- 
ments, in p. 326 ‘of his. Commentaire. “ This is 


“Yr 
~™ 


«¢ not the only Contradiction (fays he) that one 
may 
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<¢ may find in the four Epiftles ; and I know cer- 
«© tain Perfons who from hence have conjuctered, 


“¢ that Mr. Pope did not compofe this Liffay ate 


«© once, and in a regular Order; but that atter he 
<s had wrote feveral Fragments of Poetry, all fi- 
<¢ nifhed in their Kind; one, for Example, onthe 
«< Parallel between Reajon and Inftin&, another 
«< upon Man’s groundlefs Pride; another onthe 
«¢ Prerogatives of Humane Nature; another on 
“© Religion and Superftition; another on the Origi- 
‘¢ nal of Society; and feveral Fragments befides, 
“Son Se/f-Love and the Paffions; he tacked thefe 
«s together as he could, and divided them into 
‘¢ four Epittles, as it is 'faid was the Fortune of 
“ the Rhapfodies of Homer.” Yes, I believe juft as 
much of Mr. Pope’s Rhapfodies as 1 do of Homer’s, 
And it muft be owned they write very much a- 
likes But if this be the Cafe, that the Leaves of 
thefe two great Poets were wrote at Random, tof- 


fed about, and afterwards put in Order, like. 


the Cumean Sibyls; then what we have till now 
thought an old lying Bravado of the Poet’s, That 
they wrote by Infpiration, will become a fober 
‘Truth. 





Rhapfody-Writing fhould by all Means be encour- 
aged, as of great Confolation to certain modern 
Writers in Divinity and Politicks, But the mif- 
chief is, our Logician has unluckily given us a 
Proof in his own Cafe, that all Rbapfodijis are not 
fo happy. 

As to Homer, one might hope thofe old explo- 
ded Fooleries about him, might by this Time be 
forgotten. ‘That he was born Blind, was another 
filly Story that went of him; which, fays Patercu- 
lus, he that can believe, certainly never faw the 
Light himfelf ; as he that thinks the J/ad and 
O.!yfes the Patchwork of a Beggar’s Rhapfodies, 
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However, fo honourable an Account of 
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I will beg leave to add, can have no Manner of 
Idea of what belongs to a juft Compofition. But 
with regard to his Tranflator, it muft be owned, 
he has given fufficient Caufe of Difguft to our Phi- 
lofophers and Men of Reafon. Till now, every Poet, 
good, bad, and indifferent, ftuck fairly to his Pro- 
feffion: But Mr. Pope, being the laft of the poetic 
Line amongft us, on whom the large Patrimony 
of his whole Race is devolved, feems defirous, as 
is natural in fuch Cafes, to ally himfelf to a more 
lafting Family ; and fo, after gathering all the Lau- 
rels that Poetry could yield him, has the Affurance 
to boatt, 


‘¢ That not in Fancy’s Maze he wander’d long, 
‘¢ But ftoop’d to Truth, and moraliz’d his Song. 


Which difcovers fuch a defpotic Inclination as 
the Republic of Letters can never bear ; for it being 
compofed only of the two Effates of Rhime and 
Reaion, it could never preferve its Liberty if one 
Man was at the Head of both. And a Tyranny 
inthisRepublickwould be more miferable than inany 
other, Every other free State enjoys two Bleffings, 
Liberty and Property; and where the firft is loft, 
they fometime have a precarious Tenure in the o- 
ther ; but every thing in thefRepublick of Letters is 
jummed up in that prime Bleffing, Liberty. Its 
Subjects are too refined and fpiritualized for Pro- 
perty, but they make it out in the other, which of 
Jate Years has very much refembled_the antient 
Corcyriai Liberty celebrated inthe Greek Proverb 5 
and which, to take Notice of it by the bye, Mr. 
Pope has feveral ways endeavoured to infringe: 
But if there be any thing like Property in our 
Republick, itis yet, asin the State of Nature, the 
Right of every the laft Occupant. 





** Vivitur ex rapto, nec hofpes ab hofpite tutus, 
Which 
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Which one of our ancient Members excufes with 
sreat Humanity, Kapto vivere, fays he, nece/fitas 
coegit. But I know I fhall be told, that this is 
only a political Inftituion, like that of Laceden 101 
to fharpen the Wits of the Youth of our Republick. 
It may be fo; for Iremember a very hopeful Youth 
fome Years ago, who having undertaken to turn a 
Right Reverend Bifhop into a modern Garb, and 
wanting a proper Facing for him, {tole an old Fox 
and put it under his Gown; but it growing trouble- 
fome, he had more Wit than to fuffer himfelf to be 
emboweled,like the foolith Youth of Sparta ; fo fairly 
cried out Thieves, and did the amande honorable in 
form. 

I QI, Ese, 





ARTICLE VII. 
4A Method of Study: or An ufeful Library, In 


two Parts, Part\. containing fhort Direc- 
tions, and a Catalogue of Books for the Study 
of feveral valuable Parts of Learning, viz. 
Geography, Chronology, Hiftory, Claffical 
Learning, Natural Philofopby, &c. Part il. 


Containing fome Directions for the Study ef 


Divinity, and procuring proper Books for 
that Purpofe. By John Bofwell, 4. M. 
Vicar of Taunton, St. Mary Magdalen, 
and Prebendary of the Church of Wells. 
London: Printed and fold by S. Birt, in Ave- 
Mary-Lane, 1738. O.favo. Pages 398, 
befide the Preface, &c. 


NE great Difcouragement to Learning, as 

our Author obferves, is the tuppoled Im pofii- 

bility of making any confiderable Progrefs in Know- 
ledge, 
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ledge, without a conftant and laborious Attendance 
upon Study. The principal Circumftance that 
feems to have contributed to this Notion, and 
magnified the Difficulties of Study, has been the 
Want of kn owing what Books are neceffary to be 
read firft, and how any particular Branch of Know- 
Jedge may be acquired with Eafe and Regularity, 
—The Neglect of obierving a regular Method in 
reading muft be attended with very ill Confe- 
quences. It neceflarily occafions a great Mifap- 
plication and Lofs of Time, makes the Difficulties 
in Learning appear greater than really they are, 
and is feldom productive of any Thing more than 
an imperfect and fuperficial Knowledge of Things, 
For thefe Reafons he thought it might not be ims 
roper to ofler a Hint to the young Student, by 
which his Studies may be made.more ufeful, and 
poffibly lefs expenfive than fordinary, In the fol- 
lowing Treatife therefore, he has confidered the 
chief Particulars nece flary to be known in feveral 
nfcful Parts of Learning, and ventured to prefcribe 
a Method for acquiring them : To this End he has 
recommended to the Perufal of the Students fuch 
Books as treat of them, and mentioned them in 
the Order in which they ought to be read; and 
that he may know what he is to expect in the re- 
fpective Aut hors, he has attempted a fhort Cha- 
racter of each, and pointed to the peculiar Excel- 
Jencies for which they are remarkable. A Work 
of this Nature has been efteemed of Ufe by confi- 
derable Writers, fuch Vof/ius, Dupin, and others, 
who have employed their own Abilities in fome- 
what the like Performances. 
Had any of thefe laft anfwered the Purpofe of 
fir, Bofwell in this Volume, he would not have 
given him{if the Trouble of compiling it; but of 
feveral that he mentions particularly, there is not 
one that has handled the Subject in juch a Way as 
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to fupercede the Need of his engaging in ir. Thus 
he tells us, 

The learned Penton publifhed his Apparatus ad 
Theologiam in 14688; and the Book for a Student 
in Divinity was then thought an ufeful Performance, 
His Study of the Schoolmen and Scholaitic Learn- 
ing is indeed vattly too tedious, if not altogether 
unneceflary ; however, whilft he recommends this 
kind of Learning in Compliance with the Tafte 
that had prevailed in a former Age, it mutt be 
owned he has expofed the Abufes of it with great 
Skill and Modefty. 

Dr. Beunet’s Performance of this Kind is rather 
Directions for reading the XX XIX Articles than 
a Method for Study; he has confined his Obferva- 
tions to the Bufinefs of Divinity, and fuppofes the 
Student to have gone through the feveral Parts of 
Learning preparatory for that Purpofe. 

Mr. Locke, in his Treatife upon Education, has 
given us fome valuable Hints upon this Subject ; 
but the principal Part of his Obfervations are chief- 
ly applicable to the Education of School-Boys, the 
whole being rather an Effay upon the Management 
of Children, than Directions for the young Stu- 
dent. 

There are fome very ufeful Directions for Study 
publifhed in the Prefent State of the Republick of 
Letiers, Article XLUI. which are well calculated 
for employing the Student’s Time in an agree- 
able Manner; Books that treat of the difficult and 
abftruic Parts of Learning, being directed to be 
read with thofe that are more ealy and diverting, 
and the refpective Times judicioufly affigned for 
that Purpofe. However, the Obfervations of this 
Writer are too fhort to let the Reader fee the Ufe 
and Defign of the feveral Sciences, that are fup- 
poled to be made the Subject of bisa Enquiries, or 
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the Dependance that one Branch of Knowledge 
has upon another. 

Mr. Clarke’s Effay upon Study was not publifh’d, 
at leaft did not come to his Hands, till he had 
made a confiderable Progrefs in his own Obferva- 
tions. That Gentleman’s Defign is the fame, he 
fays, with his own, viz. to promote a right Me- 
thod of Study, and to give proper Directions for 
that Purpofe. The Books he has recommended 
are a valuab!e Collection, but too expenfive for the 
Generality of Students; and his Directions for 
Study are rather an elaborate Addrefs to the 
Scholar in Favour of Learning, than Inftructions 
fuited to the Capacities of young Beginners. 

Mr. Rollin’s Method of ftudying the Belles 
Lettres is an excellent Performance, and may be 
of particular Service to thofe Gentlemen, that are 
engaged in the Education of Youth: He is an 
Author of a fprightly Imagination, and a !beauti- 
ful Turn of Thought; he has a mafterly Command 
of Words, and wants few of thofe Accomplith- 
ments that conftitute the Character.of a fine Wri- 
ter; but then he feems to have taken more Pains 
to be elegant and polite, than eafy and methodi- 
cal, and to have confulted the Tafte of the accom- 
plifh’d Scholar, rather than the Benefit of the 
young Student. He has barely touch’d upon the 
Bufinefs of Geography and Chronology, and his Ob- 
jervations in fome other Refpects ferve better to 
illuftrate the Advantages of Literature in general, 
than to inform the Capacities of his Pupils. 

But tho’ none of thefe Writers have reached the 
Defign of our Author in this Piece, yet they have 
{aid a great many Things, which, by the Nature 
of his Undertaking, he has been obliged to repeat. 
If therefore, as he adds, he has borrowed fome 
Obiervations trom them, it was becaufe they were 
neceflary to the Perfection of his Syftem; and if 
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in fome Inftances he contradicts them, he appeals 
to the Judgment of the Reader for the Reafon- 
ablenefs of his Conduct. 

As to the Method of this Treatife ; After an in- 
troductory Difcourfe, recommending the Study of 
the learned Languages, and fhewing the Ule and 
Defign of thofe initiatory Branches of Knowledge 
that are firft taught at the Univerfities, viz. Logick, 
Ethicks, Phyficks, and Metaphyficks, our Author 
offers fome Directions for the Study of Geography, 
Chronology, Hiftory, Claffical Learning, and 
Natural Philofophy, in the Order they are here 
mentioned. His Defign in obferving this Method is 
too obvious to be taken notice of, it being mani- 
feftly intended to fhew the Student the Depen- 
dance that one Science has upon another, and to 
prevent his being difcouraged by any Difficulties 
that may arife from an improper Application, And 
as it would be difficult for him to make any con- 
fiderable Progrefs in Cla/ical Learning without fome 

revious Acquaintance with the Greek and Roman 

iftory and Antiquities; fo, as our Author goes 
on, it would be equally impracticable for fuch a 
one to read any kind of Hiftory, without fome 
preparatory Infight into Geography and Chronolo- 
oy. He hasftherefore confidered thefe ieveral 
Branches of J.iterature in fuch an Order and Man- 
ner, as evidently fhews the Relation they bear to 
each other. A fuccefstul Application to the Study 
of Natural Philofophy likewife depending upon fome 
Attainments in AZathematicks, he has referved his 
Obfervations upon this Science for the lait Chapter, 
as a Study beft fuited to the Abilities of Scholars 
that have made fore Progrefs in the Knowledge 
of Numbers and Geometry. 

To all this he has added an Appendix, prefcrib- 
ing fome few Treatifes in Relation to Paiting, 
Architecture, and Heraldry. Thefle Arts are proper- 
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ly of mechanical Confideration, and do not, ftrict- 
ly fpeaking, come within the Compafs of Learn. 
ing. However, as Mr. Bofwell fays, the Humour 
and Tafte of the World having made fome little 
Knowledge in each Art a neceffary Accomplifh- 
ment, and without it a Perfon being looked upon 
as a mere Scholar, and thought to be deficient in 
fome of the moft valuable Parts of Education, he 
has fo far complied with the Humour of the Age, 
as to recommend to the Student a few Books that 
treat of them. Thefe, as he adds, he may read 
or let alone, as he thinks proper, they being 
purely intended for his Amufement, and not as 
any neceffary or effential Part of his Studies. 

In all that he has done, his Intention is not to 
ttempt a magnificent, much lefs an univerfal Li- 
brary for a compleat Scholar. He does not pre- 
fume, as he frankly affures us, to be capable of a 
Work of that extenfive Nature. This was a Pro- 
vince fit only for a Fadricius, or a Voffius; a De- 
fizn of this Nature is not to be expected from 
one, whole {mall Fortune would by no Meais per- 
mit him to Jcok into fuch a Number of Volumes, 
and whofe conftant Attendance upon one of the 
largeft Cures of the Kingdom, as he Jets us know, 
has obliged him to confine his Studies within a 
narrow Compafs; all he propofes is to affift the 
poor Clergyman in his Studies, and to induce the 
young Gentleman to look into Books. For this 
Reafon he has recommended as few Authors as 
poftible, that the latter might not be difcouraged 
by the Difficulties that attend the Perufal of a large 
Library, nor the former by the Expence of it. 

In the firft Chapter of this Work, which our 
Author ftiles the Jutroduction, and wherein, as al- 
ready hinted, the Study of the learned Languages 
is recommended, and the Ufe and!Defign of 
the initiatery Branches of Knowledge are fhewn, 
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/3 
Mr. Bo/well reprefents the Nature of coer prelim- 
inary Accomplithments, as well as directs the 


moft eafy and effectual Me thod of attai: ning them. 
They are the Greek and Latin Tongues, “Legick, 
Phyficks, LEthicks, aa Metaphyficks. Tl he beit 
Way of learning the two Languages is, he thinks, 

in fome of our great Sc hools. He apprehends 
that in thefe Seminari ies the moft lafting Impreffi- 
ons are like to be made upon the Memories of 
Youth, and the fureft Foundation laid for a noble 
Superftructure of Clafical Kuowledge: Nor will 
thefe happy Effects be fruftrated by Lads leaving 
the School, before they become perfect Mafters of 
ghe Greek and Latin; which it is not expected they 
fhould be, till they are of fome Standing in the 
Univerfity,where we may fuppofe them employedin 
reading thofe Clafficks, that they had not Time 
to go through with at School, and to be making a 
conftant Improvement in the Idioms and Elegan- 
cies of the learned Languages. 

Objections have been raifed, as our Author ob- 
ferves, by fome intelligent Perfons, to the Me- 
thod of Education he propofes; but they are fuch, 
he imagines, as have no Weight, and he has {pent 
a few Lines in refuting them. 

He likewife takes notice of what fome are fond 
of advancing againft the Ute of Legick and Meta- 
phy/ficks, as tho’ al! the Advant ages they are boafted 
to convey, may be acquired by good Conve rfation, 
by Reading, by Imitation, and the Study of the 
Mathematicks, without the Knowledge of Predica- 


ment and Predicables, none the Affifttance of 


thofe cry and un polite Formalities, which ferve to 
make an opiniative Difputant, rather than a 
we!l-bred Scholar; with a deal more to the fame 
Sunpak. But Mr. Bo/well, who is a mott ortho- 
dox Preceptor as well as Divine, expofes the Va- 
nity of thefe Cavils by icveral Confiderations. 1 
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have here extracted a few Paffages out of them : 





The Clafiical Scholar receives his beft Improve- 
ments from reading fine Authors, and yet no 
one will difpute the Neceffity of his being in- 
ftructed in the Rudiments of Grammar. Logick 
is a kind of Grammar to the young Difputant, 
which furnifhes him with Rules for the Conduct 
of his Underftanding, which teaches him to 
have clear and diftinét Ideas of Things, and 
prevents him from being impofed upon by 
equivocal Terms and loofe Reafoning. This 
is the principal Aim of that much admired 
Logick of Ariftotle, that compleat Conftruc- 
tion of Syllogifm, which is not fo much to teaches 
the Art of true Reafoning, as to give Rules for 
the Difcovery of that which is falfe ; and is fuch 
an Expedient as this of no Service in the Pure 
fuit of Truth?” Even Mr. Lock, he fays, has 


made very great Conceffions in Favour of the 
Syllogiftic Method. Nay, he will have that 
incomparable Writer himfelf to be the moft con- 
vincing Proof imaginable, that fome Knowledge 
of thefe Particulars he is pleading for is abfolutely 
neceffaty. Since ** He has confidered thefe logical 
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Doétrines in fuch a clear and judicious Manner in 
his Effay upon Human Underftanding, that, how- 
ever faulty. he may be in his other Pieces, his 
admirable Productions in this Refpeét, are at 
once a ftrong Areument of his great Know- 
ledge in the Art of Logick, and of the Neceffity 
that others fhould know fomething of the fame 
Kind of Learning.” But it has been alledged, 
That fome of the greateft Capacities in the 
learned World have owed little or nothing to 
their Knowledge of either artificial Logick or 
Metaphyficks.”’ To which our Advocate for 


them anfwers, ‘¢ If fome great Capacities have 


ce 





owed little or nothing to their Acquaintance 
s¢ with 
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‘¢ withthem, if fuch Men have been able to di- 
“¢ ftinguifh upon Things without any Affiltance 
*¢ from Rules, yet ftil] may not Rules be fervice- 
“¢ able to meaner Capacities.—No one? ’tis owned, 
*« can be fuppofed in perfonal Debates to examine 
*¢ the Truth or Falfhood of a Propofition by the 
*¢ logical Rules of Mode and Figure: In this cafe 
“¢ Reafon generally does its own Work without the 
“s Affiftance of Logick, But what is all this to the 
“¢ Purpofe? Should a Scholar that has improved 
*¢ himfelf in Claffical Learning, that has made 
*¢ himfelf Matter of the Latin Tongue, meet with 
“¢ an Impropriety in an Author, is it neceflary he 
*¢ fhould have Recourfe to his Grammar Rules to 
*¢ difcover it? Would not his Intimacy with the 
** Conftruction of the Language fhew him the 
*¢ Fault at firft Sight?— Why may not the 
*¢ Difputant or Orator that is accuftomed to De- 
‘¢ bates and Pleadings, that is thoroughly ac- 
‘¢ quainted with the different Forms of {peaking, 
*< be as ready in difcovering the Fallacy of an 
‘©, Argument without the Affiftance of Logick, as 
*¢ the Claffical Scholar is in difcerning a Fault in 
“¢ Conftruction without the Rules of Grammar ¢ 
“And if the Capacity of the Scholar, in this Re- 
*¢ ipect, was never thought an Objection againft 
** the Neceffity of Grammar , why fhould the Ime 
‘© provements of the Difputant be urg’d againft 
“© the Ufe of Logick ?” ‘The Reader has here the 
Subftance of what our Author has offered in Vindi- 
cation of the Scholaftick Logick and Metapbyjicks 5 
and in his own Language, except that here and 
there a Word or Sentence is dropped, which feemed 
wholly fuperfluous or tautological ; which 1s not 
dealing amifs with a Stile and Expreffion fo re- 
dundant as Mr. Bo/well’s. 

The Objections he endeavours here to invalidate 
are confidered by him, as refpecting either the Ule 
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of the Things in Queftion, or the Method, or 
rather: the Syftems, by which they are taught. 
With relation to the latter of thefe Points he aims 
at juftifying thofe difficult and abftrufe Terms of 
Art which we meet with in the common Treatifes 
on thefe Subjects. ‘* In moft Parts of Learning, 
** Terms of Art (he fays) are abfolutely neceffary ; 
«* nor can any Science be well underftood or taught 
*¢ without them. If thofe we find in the Treatifes 
© of Logick and Metaphyficks are more difficult 
‘© than others, ’tis Owing not to any Fault in the 
‘¢ Syftems, but to the abftracted Nature of the 
“¢ Sciences, which will not admit of any others: 
«© They are not intended to be difficult, but to 
*¢ clear up Difficulties, remove all Ambiguity in 
«s Expreffion, all Equivocation in Words, and 
¢* Confufion in Thought, and to turn the incom- 
«¢ plete Reafonings of human Underftanding into 
** Demonftration.” He afterwards mentions cer- 
tain Particulars which afford fome Colour to the 
Imputation he is removing, and fhews how little 
Ground they have, or how the ill Confequences 
attributed thereto may be eafily prevented 3,.and 
then concludes with declaring, that as he cannot 
but think Logick a very ufeful Art, fo he is of 
Opinion, that it is as regularly and fuccefsfully 
taught in our two Univerfities as in any Part of 
Europe. ‘* That beautiful Accuracy, that Exact- 
«* nefs of Method, that Strength of Reafoning fo 
*¢ remarkable in the Difcourfes of Exgli/h Divines, 
‘* is (fays he) but too flagrant a Proof of this 
“© Truth; and till fome other Gentlemen appear 
«© to write like them, it would be Rudenefs to 
‘ charge the Defect upon any Thing but their 
«© }:ducation.” By the Gentlemen in the latter 
Part of this Sentence I am apt to think our Author 
intends thofe who have had their Education in pri- 
vate Academies; for, a few Lines preceding the 
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foregoing, he takes notice, with an apparent Con- 
cern, of the Encouragement that has of late been 
given to fuch Seminaries, and adds, ** He believes 
‘¢ it will be difficult to prove that thefe have been 
‘* more fuccefsful than the Univerfities ; or that 
*¢ the World has of late been blefs’d with better 
‘* Scholars, better Preachers, better Orators, or 
«* better Men than formerly.” This is perfectly 
agreeable to the ftrict Orthodoxy, which I have 
before remark’d, of Mr. Bofwell, that will nor 
permit him to allow of any ichifmatical Practices 
in the Affairs of Literature, any more than in thole 
of Religion. 

It was, neceflary, he fays, to urge all he has 
offered in Favour of Logick and Metaphvy/icks, to 
remove the Objections that are generally made 
asainft them; but with reference to the other 
preparatory Branches of Learning, Eibicks and 
Phyficks, as they are more rarely traduced or dif- 
paraged, he is more brief in his Difcourfes upon 
them, 

He finifhes this Chapter with the moft pathetick 
Encomium on Mr, Baker’s Reflections on Learn- 
ing, which he recommends to the Student as an in- 
comparable Performance. He fays, ‘* A Piece of 
‘© this excellent Nature will delerve a repeated 
‘¢ Perufal, and a more than ordinary Exaétnefs in 
“¢ perufing it. That mafterly Didtion, that Puri- 
“© ty and Simplicity of Expreffion that runs thro’ 
«© the whole Performance, will furnifh out a beau- 
*¢ tiful Pattern for Stile; and that Variety of 
‘s Matter it contains, will afford fome ufeful 
<< Hints even to the Wife and Learned : Thofe 
‘© fine Obfervations which the Author has made 
‘¢ on the feveral Branches of Knowledge that 
“© came under his notice, will give the Reader a 
‘© general Notion of the moft valuable Parts of 
** Learning, and prepare him for a judicious Pe- 
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<< rufal of thofe Books that treat of them. By the 
‘© Help of this ufeful Treatife, he will be ableto 
‘¢ obferve the Defects of the feveral Sciences he in- 
“* tendsto ftudy, and mark the Faults that are to 
‘¢ be avoided by Beginners. He wil! here fee hu- 
‘© man Learning taken down from its fuppofed 
‘¢ Heights, its Difficulties pointed out with the 
“¢ niceft Exactnefs, and its Vanity and Infufficien- 
‘¢ cy expofed in a beautiful Manner, inan Age 
“© where Learning is admired almoft to the Lofs of 
«* Religion. What can be a more proper Intro- 
«¢ duction to the young Gentleman’s Study, what 
‘© a more fuitable Expedient to guard his Morals 
‘¢ from the Infection of a degenerate World, thana 
‘¢ Treatife of this Kind ? ” 

In the fecond Chapter, after a Definition of 
Geography, whichis the Subject of it, he makes a 
brief Comparifon between the antient and modern, 
and points out thofe Affiftances which have raifed 
the laft fo much above the former. He: chufes to 
begin, as he tells us, with fome Obfervations up- 
on the Study of this Branch of Knowledge, not 
merely becaufe it may be an agreeable Amulement 
to the Student, but becaufe without fome Skill in it, 
*ewill be impoffible for him to read the Hijftorical 
Parts of Learning with any tolerable Advantage. 
He fets forth the Pleafures arifing from this Branch 
of Literature; after which, he enumerates, and di- 
lates upon, the principal Things to be regarded 
inthe Study of it: Thefe are, 1. The Ule of the 
Terrefrial Globe. 2. The Situation, Longitude, La- 
tilude, Extent and Divi/‘oxs of the feveral Countries 
of the World, together with the remarkable Seas, 
Mountains, and Rivers, refpectively belonging to 
them. 3. The antient Names of Places. The on- 
ly previous Qualification requifite in the Student 
is, he fays, fome little Skill in Numbers. How- 
ever, as he adds, if whilit he is reading on this 
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Subject, he enters upon a regular Courfe of the 
Mathematicks, it muft be of reat Service to him, 
for fixing his Attention, ftrenethning his Abilities, 
and making him capable of fome of the mott diffi- 
cult Parts of Knowledge. This being pementied, ; 
he goes on to recommend a Treatife from where 
fome Notion of the Terreftrial Globe may be mot 
eafily acquired ; and this is Gorpon’s Geogra,!. 
cal Grammar. To a fhort Synopfis of this valua- 
ble Book, Mr Bo/well joins this Charaéter : <* The 
** Accounts given in it are gencrally exact and cu- 
‘* rious. However, the compendious Nature of it 
<¢ has obliged the Author to fay too little of fome 
‘© Things, “and yet perhaps enough of others to 
“< Jead the Reader into Miftakes.? He pre- 
fents us a fhort Specimen ofthe Errors this Wri- 
ter has fallen into, but which he at the fame Time 
fays are too trifling to derogate from the Worth of 
his Performance. 

For an exact and accurate Knowledge of the 
Extent, Divifions, Chief Towns, &&c. belonging to 
the feveral Regions of the Univerfe, Mr. Bo/- 
well prefers the laft Edition of Mout’s Sytem of 
G seography. ** In this noble and curious Account 

¢ of the World, the Defcription of Zozows and 
‘¢ Places is fo plain and particular, that the Stu- 
¢¢ dent may find them in the Map with little or 
<< no Difficulty.” He goeson: ** But that which 
<* ismore particularly valuable in this Performance, 
** the Author not only gives us the Situation and 
<< Names of Places, but likewife fome Account of 
<¢ their Zrade, and other Curiofities, for whichthey 
¢* are moft remarkable”? The Ajj/torical Parts of 
this Work are alfo, he fays, of a very ufeful Na- 
ture; fhewing by what Means and Degrees the fe- 
veral Monarchies of Europe arofe and fell, and 
how the prefent Inhabitants came to be poftets d of 
their refpective Countries. The Indexes of it 
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likewife he greatly commends, as fully anfwering 
the End of the many Geographical Diftionaries that 
have been publifhed, any Town or Place what- 
foever being by thefe Helps eafily found out, 

Indeed the Mars in this Work are not fo valu- 
able as could be wifh’d; feveral Towns and Pia- 
ces that are mentioned therein being omitted 
inthem. Thofe of Afia Minor, Calo Syria, Me- 
fopotamia, Babylonia, Media, and Perfia, are fo 
{mall and defective, as to be of little or no Service 
to the Reader. Our Author therefore advifes the 
Student to furnifh himfelf with a fet of WeELts’s 
antient and modern Maps ; they being, in his Opi- 
nion, as good and correct as any of our Engli/h 
Performances of this Kind. To the Mention of 
thefe, he fubjoins an excellent Catalogue of Maps. 
Tn the next-Place, he offers fome Direétions for 
rcading with Advantage the Syftem of Geography 
he has been recommending ; the obfervance of 
which, he fays, will be of greater Benefit to the 
Learner, than can be imagined by any that have 
not tried it. 

There is one Thing, as he adas, ftill remaining, 
which he believes every Scholar, that has made Ge- 
ography his Study, muft be ienfible of ; and that is 
the Difficulty in remembring the many Particulars 
relating tothe Longitude and Latitude, the Extent 
and Divi/iens ot the feveral Countries of the Uni- 
verfe. The beft Help to the Memory in this ref- 
pect that he has met with, is the Method prefcri- 
ved by Dr. Grey in his Memoria Technica, ** This 
‘© Author has reduced the principal Particulars in 
“* Geography to technical Lines or Verfes ; by 
‘© which Means he has made the Remembrance of 
*¢ them fo eaty, that he that will take the Trou- 
*¢ ble to geta tew Lines by heart, will be able to 
** civean Account of moft Things that are worth 


ce his 
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*¢ his Notice in the Geographical Science; ” 
this he has exemplified by fome Inttances. 

The antient Names of Places,which is the laft Par- 
ticular neceflary to be known in Geography, is a 
Branch of Knowledge, as he remarks, abfolutely 
neceffary for the Underftanding, and reaping any 
Pleafure from, the Greek or Roman Authors. Mott 
may be of fome Service in this Matter, as he has 
given us the old Names of moft of the remarkable 
Places he has taken Notice of, and made a ufeful 
Index of them at the End of his Work. 

A Body of antient Geography is what, as he 
notes, we have long wifh’d for, and what iome 
Authors have promiled to favour the World with : 
But hitherto he thinks the Attempts of the Learn- 
ed this Way have been fomething imperfect ; and 
he hints as tho’ it were hardly poffible to arrive at 
any confiderable Difcoveries in this Branch of 
Learning. ‘The Authors that he thinks have fuc- 
ceeded beft in this Way, are Cellarius, Reland, Clu- 
ver, and Wells, It is the antient and prefent @eo- 
graphy of the Jaft only that he now takes Notice 
of, referring the Student to the Names only of fuch 
Editions-of the others as are thought moft valuable. 
Dr. Wells’s Treatife, with the Set of Maps be- 
longing to it, he commends as a ufeful Compen- 
dium; and vindicates it from the Imputation of 
being a trifling Performance, as fome have imag}- 
ned it, 

In the next Place he thinks it proper, before he 
concludes this Chapter, to obferve how unpardo- 
nable it is in a Gentleman to be unacquainted 
with the Cuftoms and Curiofities of his native Coun- 
try. And therefore he advifes the Student to pe- 
rufe two other Geographical Treatifes, which 
more immediately relate to the Ifland of Greas- 
Britain, and which he looks upon as the moft ex- 
cellent of the Kind that are extant. Thefe are 

I4 Cam- 
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CampEn’s Britannia and Horsevey’s Britannia 
Romana: Ofboth thefe Performances he has drawn 
up acritical Character, in which he points out all 
theirDefeéts as well as Beauties. 

In that of Camden’s he remarks, That that 
Writers Obfervations on Scotland are very fhort and 
fomething imperfect; but that however his Ac- 
count of its antient Inhabitants (the Pié#s) is very 
juft: For he afferts, (contrary to Bede, who de- 
rives them originally from Scythia, and fays they 
fettled upon the North Part of this Ifland, about 
the Year 78) that they were no other than the Ex. 
traprovincial Britons: ** For when the Romans had 
“© conquer’d fome of the Britons, others, averfe 
** to Slavery, retreated into the Northern Parts of 

the Ifland, and continued their old Wey of 

Painting themfelves. The Romans therefore, 

to diftinguifh them from the civiliz’dand pro- 

vincial Britons, called them the Piz, That they 
“¢ were the fame People, and fpoke the fame Lan- 
‘¢ ouage, is manifeft from the Poems of Merlinus 
si Caudonius, who lived in the Country of Argvle 
“¢ about the Year 600, and wrote in the Britifh 
“* Tongue. Agreatmany Names of Places and 
“© Rivers in Scotland, are likewife Briti/h; which 
‘¢ plainly fhew us, who the antient Inhabitants of 
“© that Kingdom were.” Of thefe Names our 
Author has produced a few Inftances not mentioned 
by Cambden, That on which he lays the greateft 
Strefs is Kelydhon. “ This Name by which the antient 
‘© Pigs call’d the Country of Scotiand, (and out of 
“© which Word the Romans undoubtedly made Cale 
** donia)is trul ybriti~, and fignifics in thatLanguage 
‘a Hill of Hazel, with which the North Eatt 
‘* Part of the Country was formerly covered.” 

Mr. Camdei’ s Account of the antient Inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, which makes that Country to be 
hirit peopled from Britain, has likewife Mr. Bo/- 

aweil’s 
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wells Approbation ; and he adds a few Obferva- 
tions to that Writer’s Remarks, which may ferve 
foran Amufement to the young Student, and pof- 
fibly not be difagreeable to the learned World. 
Such of my Readers as have a Tafte for Antiquity, 
will be pleafed with a Recital of them. 
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‘© The antient Inhabitants of Ireland, fays he, 
were in all Probability defcended from the Cel- 
te , for they are nowcall’d in the Briti/h Lan- 
suage Gedbil, Guidhel, and antiently Cedbel, 
Keyil, and, inthe Plural Number, according to 
the Idiom of that Language, Keilie#, or Keilt, 
which the Romazs could exprefs by no other 
Word than Ceilte, or Celte. 

‘¢ However, it is highly probable, that that 
Kingdom was not immediately peopled from 
Gaul, but from Britain; for as the Names 
Combe, Der, Stour, Thame, Dove, Avon, are no 
other than the Briti/b Words Kam, Dur, Tave, 
Divi, and Avon, and manifeftly fhew that the’ 
Britons were the antient Inhabitants of England ; 
fo the [rif Names of Rivers and Mountains, 
that are to be met with in almoft every Part of 
Great-Britain, evidently fhew, that the Ce/tz, or 
antient Jri/b, were once Inhabitants of this I- 
land. Uysk, a name common to feveral Ri- 
vers, (which the Romans call?’d I/ca and Ofca, 
and which now goes by the Names of Ask, Esk, 
Usk, Ax, Ex, and Ox,) as likewife Loch, or 
Luch, Kinwy, Ban, Drym, &c. are all Irifh 
Words, and in the Language of that People 
have the following Significations ; viz. Uysk 
fignifies Water, Lach, or Luch, a Lake, Kin- 
way,a Head or principle River, Baz, a Moun- 
tain, Drym, a Ridge. In fhort, weare entire- 
ly obliged to the Jri/b Language for the Mean- 
ing of thefe and feveral other Words, which are 


‘ every where found amongft us) Now how the 


‘¢ Toan- 
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Language of a People fhould be found in a 
Kingdom, unlefs that Peop!e had once inhabited 
it, Is not eafy to be conceived : It is not improbae 
ble therefore, that the /ri/ were firft Inhabitants 
of this Ifland, and went from hence to Ire. 
land.” 

‘© When, or upon what Occafion they were 
driven from hence; whether they were driven 
away by fucceeding Colonies from Gaul, or by 
a Colony of Grecians, is not certain. If there is 
any Dependance upon Tradition, or the Welch 
Hiftory, (fuch as it is) we fhould certainly be 
inclined to favour the latter Opinion: This 
Tradition was doubtlefs the Foundation upon 
which Jeffry’ of Monmouth built his Hiftory ; 
and tho’ the Accounts of that Author in this re- 
fpect are chiefly trifling and romantick, yet I 
cannot think, but we had once a Colony of Gre- 
cians amongtt us ; for how elfe fuch a Number 
of Greek Works fhould be intermixed with the 
Briti/h Language, is unaccountable. Tho’ the 


© Romans held this Ifland four hundred Years or 


more, (reckoning only from the Time of 
Claudius to Valentinian) yet the Briti/o Language 
bears.a greater Refemblance to the Greek than 
any other whatfoever; there are more Grezk 
Words incorporated with it than there are Latin ; 
Sherringham has given us a Specimen of thefe in 


* his Book, de Anglorum gentis origine, and yet 


thefe are but few in Comparifon of thofe that 
may be added. The proper Names of ancient 
Britons, their Cuftom of fighting in Chariots as 
the Greeks did, and the Names of their Num- 
bers, which have a greater Affinity with the 
Greek, than thofe of the Latin itfelf, are all 


‘ evident Proofs that a Colony of Greeks were 


once here, and lived fome Time amongft us. 
‘¢ But 
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«¢ But however this be, it is certain that the 
«¢ Jrify were the ancient Celte, and {poke the 
“© Language of that People. Indeed there is not 
that near nr between the Jri/h and Brit i[b 
<¢ ‘Tongues, the — e is between the Bri? » r- 


a“ 
a) 


“6 gyoric, and Cornifh, which no doubt is ote to 
an earlier $ Separati on of thoie two Nations; to 
*¢ Colonies, to Conquefts, and Time, which —_ 
<¢ Alterations in all Things; the Difference 1s now 


‘© fo great between the old Trifh and Brit: th, that 
‘© abundance of Words in the Jri/> Language are 
¢¢ abfolutely unknown to the Britozs or Welch, as 
‘© has been obferved already ; however, the ori- 
*€ ginal Srock of both Languages is the Celtic.” 

This, Mr. Bofwell fays, has been fhewn of the 
Britifh by Mr. Cambden; and he evinces the fame 
of the Jri/h by a few Inftances from Mr. Lbuya’s 
Archeologia Britannica. Thefe are too many for 
me to cite here. Our Author goes on after them : 

‘¢ In fhort, the Laws of the rif, their Drefs, 
‘¢ their Priefts, their Mufick, their Drink, their 
‘© Floufes or Huts, their Carriages and Boats, 
*¢ were the fame with. thofe of the old Britous or 
“© Gauls, and called by the fame Names. 

‘© Thus Bracca, a Sort of Garment among the 
“< Celia, is called Brekan in Iri/fh, and worn by the 
“ 7 igblanders to this very Day 3 Gallos Cefar in 
“© triumpbum ducit , iidem in curia Galli Braccas 
“© depofuerunt ; latum clavum fump/ferunt, lays Sue- 
“ fonius. Again, the Britoxs or old Gauls, ac- 
“* cording to Cefar, wore a Beard only on their 
** upper “Lip, and their Hair long. Ce. Com. 
<¢ Lib. 5. The ancient Jri/h wore their Beards 
*¢ after the fame Manner, and their Hair hanging 
‘> down their Backs, 

“© The Jrifd likewife, as well as the Celta, had 
their Druids and Bards; and accordingly Bar- 
* dus, a Poet in the Celtic, is Baird in ~— ; and 
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Druide, Druids in the Celtic, is Draoicbe in the 
Trifh. 

‘© The Mufick of both People was the Jrif, 
ot Welch Harp, and their Drink was made of 
Barley or Malt, and called Cwrw 3 indeed, thro? 
Miftake, or Careleffnefs of Tranfcribers, it is 
called by Diofcorides Curmi. 

‘© The old Jrifh lived in Huts, built in Woods 
and on the Banks of Rivers; and agreeable to 
this Cz/ar informs us, that what the Gauls or 
old Britons called Towns, were no other than 
Woods fenced with Banks or Ditches, Caf de 
Bello Gall. Lab. §. 

‘© The Carriages and Boats of the Jrif were 
likewife the fame with thofe of the Ce/tz; thus 
Penna in the Celtic fignifies a kind of Waggon, 
and Benn in the Irifh fignifies the fame Thing ; 
and Boats, which the old Britons caJled Corrwehs, 
the Iri/h call Corraghs. 

*¢ Several other Inftances might be produced to 
the fame Purpofe; but thefe few are fufficient 
to let us fee, that the Language of the Celte 
and the ancient Jri/> was the fame, and that 
confequently they were originally the fame Peo- 
ple. From the foregoing Obfervations it like- 
wile appears, that Mr. Cambden had good Rea- 
fon for afferting that the earlieft Inhabitants of 
Ireland were tranfplanted from Britain; they 
having left manifeft Footfteps and Traces of 
their being the firft in this Ifland. 

‘© However, whilft there is good Reafon to be- 
lieve that the ancient Jri/h were Celte or Gauls, 
it is allowed at the fame Time that the prefent 
People of Jreland are a Mixture of different 
Nations ; feveral Colonies from diftant Parts of 
the World, fince the firft Plantation of the 
Iftand, having frequently infefted it, and gain- 
ed Settlements amoneft the old Inhabitants. 
cs After 
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“ After the Celte had been in Poffeffion of Jre- 
«© Jand for fome Ages, the Scotch invaded and 
<¢ conquered it, and fettled there in fuch Num- 
‘¢ bers, that the Kingdom was from them called 
‘6 Scotica, and Scotia major, and Infula Scotoruma 
‘< In the Reigns of the Emperors Honorius and Ar- 
‘© cadius, thefe People were very confiderable, and 
‘© looked upon as the principal Inhabitants of the 
‘© Ifland. It was poffibly owing to the Succefs 
“and Increafe of thefe Conquerors, that the 
«© Jrifp Language at prefent differs fo much from 
‘© the Briti/h. Some are of Opinion that thefe 
‘© People were Scythians ; the Irifh call them Kyn 
“© Scuit, which bears fome Refemblance to the 
‘¢ Name; but then, at the fame Time, they tell 
‘Sus they came from Spain, to which the Ac- 
<* counts of Ninnius and other Hiftorians are 
<¢ perfectly agreeable. Mr... ZLhuyd was from 
ee en induced to think that they came from 
“© Cantabria, now B:fcay, and the Parts adjoining 
‘© to the Pyrenean Mountains. In order to fupport 
‘¢ his Opinion, he proves that their Language 
<< was chiefly the old Spani/h, which the Inhabi- 
‘¢ tants of Cantabria {poke, before they were con- 
** quered by the Romans.” 

Our Author has quoted the Examples which 
Mr. Lbuyd produces in Confirmation of his Opi- 
nion; to which feveral others, as that Lineuift 
himfelf has faid, might be added, not only from 
the old Cantabrian Language, but from the prefent 
Spanifh, notwithftanding it has been fo much cor- 
rupted by the Latin and Arabick. Mr. Bofwell 
adds, ; 

‘¢ But befides the Scotch or Cantabrians, Ireland 
“¢ had formerly fome Colonies from Germany, or 
<¢ the neighbouring Parts: This appears from the 
“6 feveral Teutonick Words that are found in fome 
*© ancient Jri/o Manufcripts ; for whereas it might 
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“<< be fuggefted, that the /rif> borrowed thefe 
“ Words from the Evgli/h, on the other Hand 
«¢ thefe Manufcripts were writ long before the 
“© Engisja conquered Ireland, and confequently 
“© long before they had any great Communication 
«© with the Inhabitants, It is not improbable there- 
<¢ fore, that the People from whom they bor- 
“<< rowed thefe Words were the Fir-Bolgs, i. e. 
«¢ Viri Belge, who are prefumed to have been 
<< Germans, and to have fucceeded the ancient 
“© Celta in Gallia Belgica. For from thence, the 
« Jrifh tell us, a Colony came and fettled amongit 
“+ them, long before the Scotch or Cantabrians had 
“¢ any Footing in their Ifland. 
“< Some of thefe Teutonick Words indeed may 
poffibly have been derived from a more modern 
Original ; they may perhaps be owing to the 
Danes and Norwegians, and other Northern 
People, who fpoke different Dialects of the 
Teutonick, and who, fince the Year 800, con- 
quered great Part of Jreland, and gained feveral 
Settlements there. So that the prefent IJri/h 
feem to be defcended from the ancient Celta, 
trom the Cantabrians, and fome Northern Na- 
tions ; their Language being a Mixture of the 
Languages of all the feveral People juft men- 
tioned. Thefe are at leaft probable Conjec- 
tures concerning the Origin of the Jr#/h; and in 
doubtful Cafes, where Hiftory fails us, there 
is perhaps no better Help for difcovering Truth, 
than that which arifes from the Affinity of Lan- 
suages, I fhall only add, that if the Reader 
will excufe thefe {mall Additions to Mr. Camb- 
den’s Obfervations upon Scotland and Ireland, 
he will hnd that learned Geographer’s Defcription 
ot England to be not only juft but beautiful, and 
fuch as muft give him great Pleafure in perufing 
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After Camden’s, our Author celebrates Mr. Hor/2- 


ley’s Britannia Romana, as likewife a noble Per- 
formance ; and is very particular in his Account 
of it. He takes the Liberty however of differing 
from that accurate Writer ina Point ortwo. For 
Inftance, his Enquiry in the firft Book, with re- 
gard to the Port from whence Ceé/far fet fail for 
Britain, is curious, he fays, but not entirely fatis- 
factory, it being liable to fome Exceptions. ‘* Ce- 
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far tells us, that the Port from whence he failed 
was Jtius Portus, which feveral Writers have 
thought tobe Bologne: Cluverius was of this O- 
pinion, and yet at the fame Time calls the Cliffs 
of Calais Promontorium Itium. But Cefar’s Di- 
fcription of his Paffage is fuch, that Mr. Hor/éley 
is of Opinion, if Calazs was then a Port, that 
this muft be the Place from whence he fail’d. 
For Ca/ar tells us, that he ordered all his Ar- 
my to Portus Itius, knowing that from thence 
was the fhorteft and eafieft Paffage into Britain, 
it being about thirty Miles. As this Account 
can’t well be reconciled with any Paffage from 
any Port now in being but Ca/ais, this Author 
is of Opinion that Cz/ar could mean no other 5 
for his Keckoning aniwers very near to Dr. 
Halley’s accurate Survey of the Diftance between 
Calais and the Cliffs of Dover, but is far diftant 
from the Truth, if we fuppofe him to have fet 
fail from Bologne, or any other Port to the 
North-Eaft of it. Befides, he feems to think 
that the Affinity in found between Pfotomy’s 
“Ixtoy @xoov (that isthe Promontory of Caiais) 
and Ce/ar’s Itius, or Iccius Portus is fo great, 
that there is no reafon to Queition but that Ca- 
fais was the Port meant by the Hiftorian. 
‘s However, with refpect to this Particular, 
this Author may poffibly be miftaken ; for Ca- 
lais is a Town of modern Date, and in all Pro- 
*¢ bability 
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<¢ bability was not in being in the Time of ‘ulins 
“© Cefar. A French Writer of Authority afiures 
<¢ us, that it was only a fmall Village, till it was 
¢< wall’d round. by Philip of Bologne, which was 
‘© done not many Years before it was taken by 
«< the Englifh, But if we admit it to have beena 
<* Town fo early as Mr. Horjeley fuppofes, yet 


«<¢ ftill it is highly improbable that it fhould bea 


<¢ Port at that Time of Day, there not being the 
<¢ Jeaft mention of any one’s failing from thence 
<¢ for feveral hundred Years after the Time of 
< Fulius Cefar. For thefe and other Reafons, 
<¢ Camden is of Opinion, that the Place from 
<< whence Ce/far fail’d was Wit/an, or Vitfan, a 
«© Port lone fince deftroyed, and that lay a little 
s¢ below Calais,near Blackne/s. The Diftance be- 
<- tween Dover and Wit/an anfwers entirely to Ce- 
<< far’s Defcription of it; the Paffage between - 
“¢ thefe two Places being full as near as between 
‘c Dover and Calais: Befides, Camden feems to 
think that there is a Refemblance of Names be- 
tween Wit/fan, or Itfan and Itius; and if fome 
Allowance be made for the Roman Termi- 
nation and the Saxox W, it is not improbable 
that Witfan is a Corruption of Jtius. But how- 
ever this be, it is almoft certain that this was 
the Place from whence Ce/ar fet fail for Britaia, 

it having been the common Port from whence 
People generally fet out for this Kingdom. This 
appears from unqueftionable Records. Cam- 
dew tells us, that Ludovicus funior, King of 
France, when he came in Pilgrimage to Thomas 
of Canterbury, humbly requefted of that Saint, 
by Way of Interceflion, that none might be 
fhipwreck’d between Vitjan and Dover; and 

* Dr. Gib/on in his Notes adds, that certain Lands 
were held in Coper/and, near Dover, by Service, 

to hold the King’s Head between Dover and 
66 Whitfar 
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“© WVbitfan whenever he crofs’d the Sea there: All 
‘* which manifeftly implies, that the antient ufual 
‘© Paffage between Gaul, or France, and Britain, 
“¢ was from Vit/an to Dover.” 

After thefe Remarks, for rectifying a Miftake 
of Mr. Horfeley’s, in which our Author difcovers his 
own Abilities in Criticifm and Antiquity, he notes; 
That that Writer’s Conjectures concerning the 
Place where Ce/ar landed inBritain, are much more 
juft and fatisfagtory than thofe concerning the Port 
where he embarked. 

Notwithftanding the great Applaufes Mr. Bo/- 
well beftows on Mr. Hor/eley’s excellent Work, we 
fee by the foregoing Obfervations he looks upon 
it as not abfolutely free from Errors. Befide that 
he has been correcting, there are others on which 
he animadverts in the Sequel of his Account, as con- 
fiderable, It would render this Article difpropor- 
tionate to tranfcribe all he has faid upon thefe Occa- 
fions ; [ fhall content myfelf with fome particular 
Paffages. He fays ** Mr. Horfeley allows Ptolemy's 
*¢ Geography to be full ofErrors,and yet more than 
“S once fticks fo clofe to it, as to differ from 
“© Camden, whofe Opinion generally deferves a 
“¢ greater Regard. Thus he will have Brannoge- 
“© nium to be Ludlow, for this Reafon, becaufe 
“¢ Piclemy places it among{t the Ordivices (the Peo- 
“© ple of North Wales.) Camden, on the other 
‘s hand, takes it to be Worceffer, whichis un- 
‘¢ doubtedlythePlace meant by theRomens; forWor- 
‘¢ cefier is call’d in the British Vongue Wrangen 
“Sand Caer Wrangen, that is, the Cy of Wran- 
‘© gen: Now the Aomans in tranflating the Briti/h 
«© Names of Places, always ufed to give their own 
‘* Terminations to them, and to change the Arz- 
“¢ tith W or V Confonant into B or M. Andthus 
“© of the Word Wrangen they made Bratgentum, 
* or Brannogenium. Add tothis, that the City of 
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Worcefter lies in the Neighbourhood of the 
Welch, has been always frequented by them, 
and confequently mutt be well known to them. 
Now fhall Péolemy’s placing it amongft the 
Ordivices invalidate fuch Evidence as this? In 
Enquiries of this Nature, great regard, no 
doubt, is to be had to the Names by which 
Places were antiently and are now called amongtft 
the Britons ; at leaft, as great as to the Itine- 
rary, or Ptolemy’s Geography, the firft of which 
is manifeftly corrupted, and the other probab- 
ly both corrupted and miftaken.” 

Mr. Bofwell fays again, ‘* Mr. Horféley in his 
Obfervations upon the twelfth ter in Antonines’s 
Itinerary, feems to have fallen into feveral Mif- 
takes of the fame Kind as the laft mentioned : 
He owns that there is a very great Omiffion or 
Corruption in the Number of Miles prefix’d to 
this Iter ; that the Total is only 186, whereas 
the Particulars amount to 282. He admits that 
Dr. Gale is of Opinion, that it is two Itznera 
jumbled or thrown together. It is further evi- 
dent, that there are very grofs Grammatical 
Blunders in this Jter, that Scadum Nunniorum 
is writ for [/ca Dumnoniorum, and Legua Au- 
gufta for Legio dugufa; and yet notwithftand- 
ing allthis, he feems inclined to defend it at a- 
ny Rate, and in his Explanation of its feveral 
Stations to difregard the Opinions of the moft ce- 
lebrated Antiquaries. In order to render Things 
agreeable to this Jter, he makes a Station or 
two, where there is not the leaft Foorfteps ofa 
Roman Work, robs Places of antient Names, 
that they have been in Poffeffion of above a thou- 
fand Years, and turns the Weftern Part of the 
Kingdom quite upfide down ;_ thus he maks Ux- 
ela to be Exeter, initead of Lefuthiel ; moves Ica 
Dumnoniorum from Exeter to Iichefler, or Ham- 
6s dex 
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*6 den Hill, or Corfleborough ; ; l chalis, or ecb: ters 
© to Wells; and makes Letcarum to be Glajton- 
‘¢ bury, Bomio to be Axbridze, ahd Nidus to be 
‘© Portoury; in all which this Author feems to be 
ec guilty of one continued Miftake, there not be- 
‘¢ ing the leaft Refemblance, or any one good Rem 
fon imaginable to juitify his Opinion. ” 

To thefe Reprefentations of Mr. Hor/ley’s Mif- 
takes, our Author fubjoins fuch Conjectures and 
Obfervations of his own, as he judges proper to 

rectify °em. After which he refumes the Panegy- 
rick, and fays, ‘* Notwithftanding the Excepti- 
‘© ons he has made, the Brita:nia Romana is a Ja- 
*s borious and valuable Performance, and truly 


a 


‘* worthy the young Student’s Perulal ; and that if 


‘¢ he fhould pretend to point out the feveral curi- 
“‘ ous Particulars in this Author’s Effays upon 
‘© Ptolemy's nearer upon the Jtixerary, the No- 
“* titia, Sc. they would _ neceffarily {well this 
‘¢ Chapter to a greater Size than is intended.” 

It is by dwelling upon fuch Things in the firft 
and fecond ‘Chapters of Mr, Bo/z wells Piece, as I 
thought deferving a fpecial Notice, that I have 
{tretch’d this Article to a Length much beyond 
what I purpofed when I began it, I fhall be very 
fhort in my Account of ‘the Remainder of the 
Work, 

In the third Chapter we have a Set of Directions 
for the Study of Chronology. Our Author begins 
with a Definition of it. He next fhews the infepe- 
rable Connexion there is between it and Aftrono- 
my. He makes appear that the Darknefs and 
Perplexity of the antient Accounts of Time amongit 
the Greeks and Romans, were in a great Meafure 
owing to the imperfect Knowledge of the latter, 
and elpecially to their confufed Notions of the Solar 
and Lunar Year, and that the principal Improve- 
ments and Advances that were made towaris ict- 
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ling the Kalendar, were all owing to the great Pro- 
grefs that the refpective Ages made therein. Hence 
he takes occafion to recommend an early Applica- 
tion to the more abftraét Parts of the Mathematicks, 
as an excellent Preparative to this ufeful Branch of 
@hat feblime Difcipline. And this he does, not- 
withftanding an Objection that has been made to 
the Safety of it; fome alledging it leads to Deifm : 
‘© For, fay they, Proficients in the Mathematicks 
<¢ being accuftomed to Demontftration in their En- 
«© quiries, wil fcarce allow of any other Evidence 
‘© in Favour of Truth, even where the Nature of 
‘¢ the Caufe will not admit of a Demonftration. 
«© By this Means diftant Facts, which can be pro- 
<< ved no other way than by moral Evidence, and 
“< confequently the facred Truths of the Bible, have 
‘© been called in Queftion.” But this Objection 
he obviates ; and, in Contradiction thereto, evin- 
ces, ** That thefe Sciences, in the Hands ofa 
** good and ingenious Scholar, may undoubtedly 
‘© be made ferviceable to Learning and Religion, 
«© and have in Fact been of great Ufe to both. 
‘© The ufeful and furprifing Difcoveries made by 
the late incomparable Sir J/aac Newton, were 
“ chiefly owing toa mafterly Knowledge in this 
* noble Part of Learning ; and the late Amend- 
‘* ments and Improvements, with regard to the 
‘ Scripture Chronology by another Hand, + have 
‘ derived their Being from the fame Kind of Li- 
‘< terature.” 

But the general Misfortune he fays is, Too many 
neglect Mathematicks in thofe Years of their Life 
which afford them the beft Opportunities of learn- 
ing them, and never find Time or Inclination to 
make any tolerable Proficiencytherein,after theyhave 
been engaged in the neceffary Incumbrances of Life. 
The Queition therefore is, how People under thefe 
Difadvantages may acquire any competent Skill in 
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Chronology? And it is to affift Perfons under thefe 
Circumftances, that he applies his Inftructions in 
the Sequel of this Chapter. To this End, he in 
the firft Place propofes an eafy Method for obtain- 
ing fuch a Smattering of Knowledge in Numbers, 
Geometry, and Aftronomy, as may ferve to affift 
the Student in his Chronological Enquiries. And 
fecondly, he confiders the chief Particulars neceffa- 
ry to be known in Chronology. Under the firft of 
thefe Heads he propofes to the Student’s Perufal 
Dr. WeELLS’s young Gentleman’s Courje of Mathe- 
maticks, which he is very liberal in praifing. In 
that Writer’s Treatife of Aftronomy, particularly, 
and Harris’s Defcription and Uje of the Globes and 
Orrery, he tells us, the Solar Syftem is explained 
in as eafy and familiar a Manner as can be by fuch 
concife Performances: Of this he adjoins a kind 
of inductive Proof. 

Under the fecond Head, we fee thofe Particulars 
that are requifite to be known in Chronolog gy. They 
are I. The Parts into which Time is ufual- 
ly divided. 2. The Nature and Ufe of the Pevi- 
ods and Cy die made Ufe of by cennegehsy. in or- 
der to affift them in their Reckonings. The 
Commencement of the feveral Aras or leeks ob- 
ferved by the different Nations of the World, and 
the Method how to reduce them to, and reconcile 
them with each other. 4. The exaét Courfe and Or- 
der of Time in which all remarkable Events wor- 
thy our Confideration have happened, fince the Be- 
sinning of Things. 

On each of thefe our Author defcants a little, 
and adds to what he fays thereupon, fome Re- 
marks onthe Antiquity of the 4/fyrian Empire ; 
a curious Subyeét, on which feveral eminent W ri- 


ters have employed their Pens, What he propo- 
fes is torelieve the Reader, after he has eo tir 
ed with a fet of dry Directions for the Study of 


Chronology, and by drawing the Arguments of 
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Learned into anarrrow Compafs, to give the Stu- 
dent fome Notion of aDebate, that has excercifed 
the Abilities of the moft judicious Scholars, What 
Mr. Bofwell advances on this Topick is very inge- 
nious. As he has frequent occafion for quoting Mr, 
Sbukford in the Courfe of this Differtation, he al- 

ways does it with Expreffions of extraordinary Ef- 
teem for that Gentleman and his Writings. 

One Defign of our Author in thefe Remarks isto con- 
convince us,he fays, That the facredHijtoryis theonlyan- 
tient Account of Things that isliabletono Exceptions. I 
wifh Mr. Bo/well’s Zeal, ina very good Caule, has not 
here got the Start of his Judgment. For my Part, tho’ 
Jam “perfuaded there are no Objections again{ft the 
Scripture Story, which are fufficient to deftroy its 
Credibility, or afford a rational Ground for re- 
jecting the Old Teftament ; yet a Perfon ever fo 
little acquainted with the Works of our modern In- 
fidels, or even of our beft Commentators, can 
ie ly be ignorant of feveral Exceptions to the fa- 

red Hiftory, which the moft illuftrious Advocates 
e the Truth of it have takena great deal of 
Pains to remove and enervate. Perhaps he means, 
that Task has been fo well executed, that ful] Sa- 
tisfaction has been given to every one of them 5 
butas [ fear there are many unprejuciced Chrifti- 
ans of a diferent Opinion, fo while they, or even 

Unbelievers themfelvcs, are under any Doubts of 
this Nature, there is too little Room for our Au- 
thor’s A ffertion, 

In the fourth Chapter, aftera Definition of Hif- 
tory, and a Survey of fre Pleafure and Advantage 
of fludying it; Mr, Bo/well lays down the Meth od 
of neq) ring fuch a Knowledge therein as is becom- 
ing a Gen leman. To. this “End, he f/f recom- 
mendsa Treatife or tw O, nece ffary to be read before 
the S:udent en ters upon a regular Courfe of  iZiffo- 
ry. Secondly, he lays before us a Lift of fuch Hi 
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torians, as give us an Account of Things from the 
Beginning of the World to the prefent Juncture of 
Affairs: Under this Head, he attempts a fhore 
Character of each Writer, and points to the Order ia 
which they ought to be read. Thirdly, he pre- 
icribes fome Rules, with regard to the Manner ia 
which the feveral Authors recommended tay be 
read with Advantage. 

Under the firft of thefe Heads, Mr. Bo/well re- 
commends Hearne’s Duéior Hifforicus, and Raw- 
linfow’s Method of ftudying Hijtery, as of great Ute 
for directing the Student in the Choice of Hitto- 
rians, and for acquainting him with the beft Edi- 
tions of them. He then propofes Lewis's Origines 
Hebrew, Potter’s Greek Antiquities, and Kennei’s 
Roman Antiquities, to be read before he enters up- 
ona regular Courfe of Hiftory, as excellent Intro- 
du¢tions to that of the Fewi/h, Greek, and Roman 
People. 

Under the fecond Head, after remarking how 
little we are to expect a full Account of the Trani- 
actions of all the firft Inhabitants of the Earth, 
fince the facred Hijtory of the Fews is the only au- 
thentick Relation of the Origin of Things; and 
what Neceffity there is of the Student’s having Re- 
courfe thereto, for acquiring that little Meafure of 
Knowledge concerning them, which is at all to be 
obtained ; he direéts him, after a careful Perufal 
of that, to confult the Works of Fo/epbus, and the 
Performances of thofe learned Writers, who have 
collected the broken Remains of Antiquity, and 
endeavoured to reconcile the Chronology of facred 
and profane Hiffory. The moft judicious and va- 
luable of this kind are, he thinks, to the great 
Honour of the Engli/h Nation, Mr. Shuckford and 
Dr. Prideaux, on both of which he heaps the moft 
exuberant Encomiums. In the Works of thefe 
two Authors, frequent Allufions being made to 
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the Greek and Roman Affairs, he advifes fuch as 
woul’ be able to read them with the Judgment and 
Exactnefs of a Schclar, previoufly to look over 
Hind’s Hiftory of Greece, and Eachara’s firft and 
fecond Volume of the Roman Hittory. After 
they have gone thro’ Hind, Eachard, Shuckford, 
and Prideaux, they may then, he fays, proceed to 
a more large and comprehenfive View of the Hi- 
ftories of Greece and Rome, in thofe noble Au- 
thors who have writ in the Janguages of the re- 
fpective Countries. Thefe, in the Order he would 
have them ftudied, are, for the Affairs of Greece, 
Fuftin, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Diodorus 
Siculus, Q, Curtius, or Arrian’s Lite of Alexander, 
and Plutarch’s Lives. For thofe of Rome, Lucius 
Florus, Livy, Salluft, Cefar, Suetonius, and Tact- 
tus. Of each of thefe he draws a Character, and 
points out the Compals of Time, to which their 
feveral Hiftories extend. His Panegyricks on 
Dr. Prideaux and Mr. Shuckford are, as I have al- 
ready hinted, the moft exalted and rapturous that 
can be; he has compofed one alfo on Dr. Eachard., 
I have not Room to fhew my Readers any Sam- 
ples of them. Jn what he fays of the Ancients we 
find little more than we have in Rapin, Black- 
wall, and others, who have undertaken to give us 
an Idea of them. 

Tacitus, the Jaft of the Latin Hiftorians men- 
tioned by Mr. Bo/well, brings the Roman Story no 
lower than the Time of Ve/pafian. The Remain- 
der of it may be gathered trom the third, fourth, 
and fifth Volumes that are added to Mr. Eachard’s 
Epitome. ‘Thefe continue it from the Removal of 
the Imperial Seat by Conftantine the Great, to the 
taking of Conftantinople by the Turks, A. D. 1453, 
a Space or Period of one thoufand one hundred 
and twenty-three Years. 

Our 
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Our Author proceeds, in the next Place, to re- 
recommend to his Reader fuch a Collection of 
Modern Hiftary, as is fufficient for any one that is 
not engaged in a very eminent Station of Life. 
By Modern Hijftory he means the Hiftorical Account: 
of thofe Nations that grew out of the Ruins of the 
Roman Empire. To havea thorough Knowledge 
of Modern Hiftory therefore, is in Effeét to be ac- 
quainted with the Hiftories of almoit all the Na- 
tions In what we may call the old World. But as 
few People have either Leifure or Circumftances to 
purfue this noble Study in fo particular a Manner, 
Mr. Bofwell direéts only to fo much of it as is ab- 
folutely neceffary: That is, the Hiftory of a Per- 
fon’s native Country, and of thofe neighbouring 
Nations, with which it is efpecially concerned. 

The only Hiftorians, he fays, that have giveir 
us a large and comprehenfive View of the Engli/h 
Affairs, are Mr. Kachard, and Mr. Rapin de Thoy- 
ras. He obferves how thefe Writers have been 
admired and cenfured by our different Parties ; and 
he feems to own they are both chargeable with 
fome Inftances of undue Warmth and Zeal ; againft 
which, he tells us, ‘* the young Student will be 
“© fufficiently cautioned, by remembering, (what he 
“ takes a Pleafure in impreffing) that Mr. Ea- 
‘© chard was a fincere Friend to the Fxeli/fh Efta- 
“¢ blifhment in Church and State, and Mr. Rapin 
‘© a ftrenuous Advocate for Presbyterian and Re- 
“© publican Government.” 

This being the Cafe, we may be fure the firft of 
thefe Hittorians is alfo firft in his Favour, and accord- 
ingly makes a fhining Appearance in the Character 
he has drawn of him; as his Hiftory has all the 
Applaufe it merits in the Account he gives of it. 
Rapin has indeed fome Things faid in his Com- 
mendation, but they chiefly regard his natural] 
Abilities, and fingular Opportunities for writing 
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the Hiftory of our Nation; in other Refpects he 
makes but an indifferent Figure, as Mr. Bo/well 
exhibits him. 

The Hiftorians of the neighbouring Coun- 
tries commended by our Author are, Bucha- 
nan, for Scotland; Le Clerc, for the United Pro- 
vinces ; P. Daniel for France; Mariana for Spain, 


and P. Le Quien for Portugal. ‘The Revolutions of 


this lait Kingdom have been wrote, as Mr. Bo/- 
cvell notes, with great Juc dgment and Beauty, by 
the Aboot de Vertot;, who has no lefs excellently 
compiled an Account of thofe of Sweden, 


To the Hiftorians that have been mentioned in 


the foregoing Paragraphs, as neceffary to a Stu- 
dent who would have any competent Knowledge 
of ancient and modern Hiftory, our Author ad- 
joins a Catalogue of other valuable Writers, that 


may be very profitably perufed by thofe who have. 


Leifure to read, or Ability to purchafe them ; fuch 
as, for Universat History, Difcours fur PHi- 
froire univerfelle, de M, ?Eveque de Meaux, and 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s Hiffory of the World, For 
the GrrEK and Roman Arratirs, Polybius, Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus, Dion Caffius, 
Velleius Paterculus, Ammianus Marcellinus, and the 
Roman Hijtory, in fix Volumes, Folio, done into 
Englifo from the original French of the Fathers Ca- 
trou and Rowille. For the History and Anti- 
quiTies Of ENGLAND, ScoTLanp, and Ire- 
LAND, Robert Sheringham de Anglorum Gentis 
Origine, Sir William T remple’ s Introduétion to the 
Hiftory of England, Bacon’s Hiftory of Henry VII. 
lerbert’s Hiftor y of Henry VII!. Heyward’s Hi/fo- 
ry of Edward VI, Cambdeni Annales Rerum Ang- 
licarum & Hibernicarum reenante Elizabetha, Cla- 
rendon’s Hiftory of the Rebellion, Orleans’s Revolu- 
lutions of England, Nicolfon’s ’Hitorical Library, 
Sir 
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Sir James Ware’s Antiquities and Hiftory of Ireland, 
and Cox’s Hibernia Anglicana. 

Under the third Head, where M. Bofwell in- 
ftructs us how the feveral Hiftorians recommend- 
ed may be read with Advantage, befides fome ge- 
neral Directions of his own, he tranfcribes the par- 
ticular Rules which Mr, Rollin has laid down in his 
Method of teaching the Belles Lettres, directing us 
what Circumftances we are principally to regard 
and remember of the Hiftories we read ; to which 
he adds fuch Hints for affifting the Memory as 
have occurred to him in Authors, and have been 
found ferviceable for that Purpofe. Thefe latter 
are, 1/f, That the Student divides the whole Body 
of a Hiftory into certain Parts and Intervals. 2d/y, 
That he reads with a Chronclogical Table, and Geo- 
graphical Maps betore him, 3dly, That he writes 
down fome of the main Particulars that he has a 
Mind to remember, or elfe repeats them to him- 
jelf after reading. them. 4¢bly, That he calls in 
the Affiftance of Medals. And, s5thly, That he 
makes ufe of fome Technical Lines or Verfes, Our 
Author infifts briefly on each of thefe, and what 
he offers for the Illuftration of them takes up the 
Jatter Part of the fourth Chapter, 

CiasstcAL Learnine is the Subject of the 
fifth Chapter. By this he underftands ** fuch an 
‘© Intimacy with the beft Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
“¢ li/h Writers, as fhall capacitate the Student not 
‘¢ only to fee and admire the Beauties of their fe- 
‘ veral Compofitions, but to imitate their Manner 
‘ of Writing, to tranfcribe their Spirit and their 
«¢ Eloquence, and make their Diction and their 
<¢ Sentiments his own.” This Definition is fol- 
Jowed by a Remark on a fundamental Error in 
the common Method of Education, namely, the 
Neglect of acquainting our Youth, in the Grammar 

Schools, 
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‘Schools, with the Proprieties and Beauties of their 
Mother Tongue. 

The Order he obferves in the Difpofition of this 
Chapter is, Firff, To lay before the Reader a Ca- 
talogue of a few fele¢t Authors in the Greek, La- 
tin, and Englifh Tongues, that are truly beautiful 
in their Kind, that are perfect Patterns of Stile, 
and proper for Imitation; under this Head he at. 
tempts a fhort Character of each, and apprifes the 
Reader of the peculiar Diction for which they are 
refpectively remarkable. His Greek Writers are, 
Novum Teflamentum Gracum, Homeri Opera, Pla- 
tonis Opera, Demofthenis &* ABfchinis Opera, Xeno- 
phon de Cyri Inftttutione, Plutharchi Opera. His 
Latin Writers are, Ciceronts Opera, Livit Hiftoria, 
Cafaris Commentarii, Salluftit Hiftoria, Virgilius, 
Horatius, Terentius. Wis Englifh Clafficks are, The 
Speftators, Mr, Addifon’s Works, Milton’s Para- 
dife Loft, Bifbop Atterbury’s Works, Bakers Reflec- 
tions upon Learning, Clarendon’s Hiftory. Amongft 
Authors of the firft Rank and Character, Mr. 
Bofwell takes the few above-named to be particular- 
ly valuable, and worthy the repeated Perufal of the 
young Scholar. In pointing out their peculiar Ex- 
cellencies he employs moft of the Sequel of this 
Chaprer; and, to take his own Word for it, co- 
pies what he fays thereupon from thofe Portraits 
which have been drawn of them at large, and in 
creat Perfection, by Mr. Dryden, Pope, Addifon, 
Blackwall, Felton, Rapin, Boffu, and Daceier. 
However, we mutt in Juttice fay, that altho’ in- 
deed he is but a Copyift, his Pictures have in them 
al] the Beauties of the Originals. 

When he has finifhed his Drawings, and given 
them all the Touches that might render them 
agreeable, he proceeds to offer a Direction or two 
for reading the Ciaficks with Advantage. In the 
firft Piace the Student muft be, he fays, furnifhed 

with 
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with proper Lexiconsand Dictionaries. Secondly, (which 
fhould have been put firft) He mutt be acquain- 
ted with the Greek and Roman Antiquities, with 
the Geography and Hiftory of the old World, and 
with the Nature of thofe noble Tropes and Figures 
that are the ufual Decorations of Difcourfe, Third- 
ly, He fhould compare the antient Greek and La- 
tin Authors with their Tranflations done by the 
beft Hands, and endeavour frequently himfelf to 
tranflate at leaft fome of the moft beautiful Parts of 
them. And Fourthly, He muft accuftom himfelf 
to Compo/ition. 

Our Author defcants a little on each of thefe. 
The Lexicons he commends are, Scapula’s and He- 
dericus’s for the Greek; for the Latin, Cowper’s 
Tbefaurus, and Littleton’s, or Ainfworth’s Dictio- 
nary: For the Greek and Roman Antiquities, and 
the Geography and Hiftory of the World, he pro- 
pofes for the young Student’s Inftruction, the Geo- 
graphia Clafica ; and for giving him a Notion of 
thofe Tropes that are the ufual Decorations of Dif- 
courfe, and at the fame Time furnifhing him with 
a fine Zaffe, he wouid have him carefully perufe 
Blackwall’s Introduétion to the Clafficks, Pope’s Effay 
upon Critict(m, and Rapin’s Critical Wores. Thete, 
he fays, are valuable Performances; ‘* and with 
*¢ other critical Difcouries to be met with in the 
‘© Works of Tully, Horace, Addifon, and Pope, 
«© will anfwer the Purpofes of the young Reader, 
‘s and give him a better Idea of the Beauties and 
‘© Perfections of the Claficks, than all the volumi- 
‘© nous Lumber of Grammarians and Commnicnta- 
<¢ tors.” This general Remark 1s fucceeded by 
particulat Characters of the Treatifes now mentio- 
ned. Thofe of Rapin are highly celebrated, and 
not more than they deierve. 

Under the third Direction, about comparing the 
Greek and Latin Authors with the beit Lagli/h 
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Tranflations, Mr. Bo/well has taken an Occafion of 
cenfuring that of Zacitus by Mr. Gordon. He has 
faid nothing, as I think, upon that Head, which 
he had not abundant Ground for: The Pedantry 
and Stifnefs of that Verfion muft be offenfive to a 
Reader of any Delicacy. The beft Rules for 
Tranflation, he afterwards fays, are fo plainly and 
fully laid down in Horace’s Art of Poetry, in the 
Duke of Buckingham’s Effay on the fame Subject, 
in Lord Rofcommon’s Effay on tranflated Verfe, in 
Felton’s Differtation wpon the Claficks, &&c. that 
nothing new, or indeed material, can be added to 
the juft and beautiful Obfervations of thofe noble 
Writers and excellent Criticks. 

Our Author’s laft Direction for acquiring a Ha- 
bit of fine Writing, is for the young Student to 
excercife himfelf in frequent Compojition. I hall 
tranfcribe only a few Sentences of what has faid up- 
on this Head. ‘* How to compofe in fuch a Man- 
«* ner, as the Rulesof good Writing require, is 
the great Difficulty : Directions in this Cafe can 
be of little more Service, than to caution the 
*¢ young Scholar againft fuch grofs Faults, as Per- 
‘* fons of the leaft Intimacy with good Authors 
«© can hardly be guilty of. The Rbetoricians Rules 
‘«s may poffibly preferve a Man from notorious 
«¢ Blunders, from writing abominably ill; but will 
‘< never teach him to write extremely well. A 
** good Habit of Compofition muft proceed from 
*¢ Application and Practice, from a judicious Pe- 
‘¢ rufal of the fineft Writers, and a prudent Ifmi- 
‘¢ cation of their Stile and Manner. Would the 
“© Siudent write handfomly upon a Subject, let 
«© him fee what others have faid upon the Occafi- 
“on, and endeavour to form himfelf upon the 
*¢ beft Models. Let him obferve their Didction 
«© and their Sentiments, and attend carefully to 
‘¢ their Habit and Way of thinking.” 
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The fixth Chapter of the Work before us, which 


treats of Natura Pui .osopnuy, begins with 
a. Defcrintion of it, ‘* [tis that Science, our Au- 
‘¢ thor tells us, that inftructs us in the Properties 
‘* and Operations of the material World, that helps 
<< ysto look into the Secrets of Nature, to fee the 
‘s Beauty of the Creation, and pleafe ourfelves 
<¢ with the wonderful Works of Providence.” 
Mr. Bo/well afterwards flightly sketches out the 
State of this Species of Philofophy among the An- 
tients, and the prodigious Improvement of it in this 
laft Century. He traces its Progrefs, and fhews 
the different Methods of inveftigating the Truths 
of it by the Ancients and Moderns. 

In order to make any regular Progrefs in this 
Branch of Learning, it will be neceffary, he fays, 
in the firf# Place, to know fomething of Numbers 
and Geometry. Secondly, To read fome general 
Syftem of Phyficks. Thirdly, To acquaint ones 
felf with the Principles upon which the Difcoveries 
of the Moderns are founded. And Fourthly, 'To 
perufe fuch Books as give an Account of the fe- 
veral Improvements and Advances that have bee 
made upon the Subject of Nature. 

Mr. Bo/well expatiates upon thefe Heads. Un- 
der the laft he recommends Martin’s Philofophical 
Grammar, and Dr. Pemberton’s View of Sir Tfaac 
Newtons Philofophy. Of both thefe Performancs 
he {peaks very refpectfully. But there isin p. 18% 
of the former, a very exceptionable Paflage, rela- 
ting to the Rainbow, on which he has made fome 
elaborate Animadverfions, 


For knowing fomething of thelate Improvements 


in Natural Knowledge, he advifes the Student to con- 
fulc Dr, Defaguliers’s Courfe of Experimental Philofo- 
phy, and the three Volumes of A4@i/cellanea Curio/a. 
Of the Tenor and Ufefulnefs ot thefe Treaties, 
he gives as aclear and full Idea; and ends this 

Chapter 
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Chapter with fome Reflections on the Excellencies 
and Delights of this noble Science, borrowed from 
Rapin the Critick, and Mr. Addi/on. | 

The feventh Chapter is what our Author chufes 
to call an Appendix. It contains a very elegant 
Account of Painting, Architefture, and Heraldry , 
pointing out the Nature and Antiquity, the Excel- 
lence and Ufefulnefs of thefe polite Arts. Many 
of the Obfervations thereupon were communicated 
to Mr. Bo/well, by Perfons who are well fkilled 
inthem. He has prefcribed a Method of acquiring 
fuch a Knowledge of them as is requifite to ac= | 
complifh a young Gentleman; and has named the 
Authors fubfervient to that Intention. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Dr. Pemberton’s Reply to the Obfervations 
that were publifbed in the Hiftory of the 
Works of the Learned for December Jaf. 


Find it is refolved ftill to keep abfolute Silence 

in regard to any farther Defence of Philalethes’s 
Reprefentation of Sir J/aac Newton. Our Difpu- 
tant is miftaken, in faying I complain of this*; I 
confider it as a Proof of an utter Want of any 
Thing more to offer. And that the Reader may 
judge what Ground I have for this Opinion, and how 
little Reafon there is to expect that Philalethes, what- 
ever this Gentleman has here ventured to pro- 
mile +, will indeed by any Confideration, be pre- 
vailed on to anfwer in Form my laft Objections, 
I fhall fet down the following Specimen of the 
State wherein the Controverfy was left. 


{ ™* Works of the Learned for Dec, laft, p. 422. 
t Ibid. p. 423. 
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Concerning Pbilaletbes’s Interpretation of Sir 
Tfaac Newton’s Lemma, he admits my Objccétion 
to be juft in the Senfe, in which I underitand 
him |}, tho” he has not been able to prove, that he 
can be underftood otherwjfe. Again, in the Mi- 
nute Mathematician, p. 19, he had defined a Na- 
fcent Increment to be an Increment juf? beginning to 
exift from Nothing, or jut beginning to be generated, 
but not yet arrived at any afignable Magnitude, how 
fmall foever. Towhich 1 objeéted, that this was 
no better than an Attempt to define a Nonentity *, 
and he was at length reduced to confefs, that he 
had no Idea in Quantity (meaning Extenfion) of 
a Medium between Nothing and a finite Quantity. 
Indeed he is pleafed to fay, that in refpect to 
Time, he imagined, he could have fome fuch 
Idea: What this [dea can be I need not inquire ; for 
as his Definition relates to Quantity, his Conceffion 
certainly is a Submiffion to my Charge +. 

‘When this Gentleman would perfuade the World, 
that it is not reafonable for me to expect, Pdila- 
letbes fhould ask my Explanation of Sir J/aac New- 
ton’s Lemma in his own Name, before I give it, 
becaufe he had already declared his Intention of 
keeping himfelf concealed, he miftakes my Pro- 

ofal. To wave the Confideration, how far it is 
reafonable for a Man firft to declare he will conceal 
his Name, and then write in a Manner he dare 
not have fubfcribed to; as I do not know that he 
has ever faid, he will not for the future appear in 
Print under his own Name upon any Occafion 
whatever, fo I propofe no more, than that he, 
or any other Perfon, fhould fimply, under their 


|| Works of the Learned for Fuly, 1737, Pp. 72, 73: 

* Appendix to the Republick of Letters for Sept. 1736, p. ult. 

+ Works of the Learned for Fuly, 1737, p. 75. 1 can con- 
czive a Medium in regard to Time, but no Medium in regard to 
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own Name, make this Demand of me, without. ac- 
knowledging himfelf the Author of any Thing that 
has already paffed, or take upon himfelf to be in 
any wife accountable on that Behalf. Tho’ this 
Gentleman is pleafed to fay, that my replying to 
him is a Proof that I have no Objection to anfwer- 
ing any Body, fo I may decline this Explanation * ; 
yet he knows, that when I firft replied to him, he 
was publifhed to be Philalethes himfelf ; and, tho’ 
he affects to act the Character of a diftinét Per- 
fon, he performs his Part fo ill, that I have no 
doubt but he is the fame. By declining to pro- 
duce this Explanation without the Condition I in- 
fift upon, 1 have given the ftrongeft Proof poffible 
how abfolutely Philalethes is contuted; for he not 
only difcontinues all farther Defence of himfelf, 
notwith{tanding all this Labour, which has fince 
been beftowed to charge upon me fome Error in a 
Point acknowledged to be of no Confequence t ; 
but moreover, hitherto no one has been willing 6 
appear in publick under a Circumftance that might 
at all render him fufpected of favouring in the leaft 
Philalethes’s Opinion. 

Since then we are at Leifure to purfue the inci- 
dental Point, which at prefent has engaged us; 
that the Reader may not be confounded by confi- 
dent Affertions, and a tedious Altercation, how far 
we underftand one another, I fhall give a brief 
Account of the Controverfy upon this Head. It 
was objected againft the Cenfure of a certain Pro- 
pofition of Philalethes, which I made in my Reply 
to the Jaft Paper which appeared under that Name, 
that I had omitted Part of the Words of that Pro- 
pofition, and thereby altered the Senfe|. I de- 


* Works of the Learned for Dec. laft, p. 422. 
+ Ibid. for O2. laft, p. 268. 
fl Ibid. for Sepr. 1737.p.235. See alfo for Aug. 1738. p. 1230 
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nied thofe Words to be any Part of that Propo- 
fition *, and have ever fince denied the fame; but 
as this was a Point of little Moment in the principal 
Controverfy, I defired to be excufed from talking 
any farther upon itt: For this I was not only 
charged with flying from the Controverfy, but 
alfo accufed of Difingenuity in the moft opprobri- 
ous Terms ; imagining, I fuppofe, that nothing lefs 
than fuchan Accufation could induce me to fay any 
more upon fo trifling a Subject }. After this Ka- 
gernefs to force me into a Continuance of this De- 
bate, it is with a very ill Grace that this Gentleman 
is at Jaft reduced to fubfcribe to what I myfelf had 
faid of the Infignificancy of the Point**, How- 
ever, being provoked by thefe Abufes to proceed, 
I obferved of the new Model, into which this Gen- 
tleman would ftrain the Propofition, under Pre- 
tence of adding thefe Words, That tho’ many more 
be joined with them (which are neceffary to make 
out this Gentleman’s Senfe) yet it was as falfe as the 
Propofition itfelf; becaufe 0 Ratio can be propojed 
different from that of Equality, nor no Time affumed 
fo foort, but a Degree of Celerity may be affigned to 
the Increafe of thefe Lines, whereby they fhall come 
nearer to the Ratio of Equality, than the Ratio 
propofed within the Time named ++. 

This, he would now perfuade the World, isa 
Juftification of his faying, that I was detected of 
leaving out Part of Philaletbes’s Propofition, and 
that I had given this up, tho’ after fome Di- 
{pute +. 

In the Defence of his Propofition he advanced this: 
If twoLines have at firft a givenDifference, andincreafe 
together by equal Additions, ad infinitum, and any De- 


* Works of the Learned for Of. 1737, p. 285: 
t Ibid. for Dec. 1737, p. 450. || Ibid. for Fan. 1738. p.14. 
** Ibid. for OG. laft. p.268. ++ Ibid. for Feb. 1738. 
+ Ibid. for Aug. laft p. 123. 
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gree of Velocity, bow great foever, be affigned for the 
Increafe of the Lines; a Ratio may be propofed, dif= 
ferent from that of Equality, fuch as that, within the 
Time affumed, the two Lines fhall not come fo near to 
Equality as the Ratio propofed *. 

This, he exprefly fays, is to be underftood ac- 
cording to the genuine and unfophifticated Senfe of 
Philalethes +. To my Affertion, or Propofition, 
. he objeéts, that I fuppofe the Time affumed, be- 
fore the Celerity be named |}: But I returned, that 
in that Propofition there zs nothing faid to /pecify, 
which is to be confidered firft, and which fecond **, At 
firft he tried to fupport this Charge from the Or- 
der of the Words +f; but rather than infift upon 
fo weak an Argument, he now has recourfe to ano- 
ther, That by the Expreffion, Degree of Celerity, 
I intended the Velocity of Increafe to be confider- 
ed as uniform |i. But that this was not my 
Meaning, is manifeft from the Reftriction, under 
which I cenfured his Propofition in thefe Words, 
The Propofition is not in general true, unlefs the 
Velocity, wiih which thefe Lines increafe, is fuppofed 
to be uniform§. Indeed I propofed my Cenfure 
under this Reftriction, before I gave my Demon- 
{tration of it in Form, from an Apprehenfion, 
left the Expreffion here mentioned might lead this 
Gentleman to. mifapprehen’ my true Meaning, 
Tho’ I do not now fee Reafon to think, that 
thefe Words were what mifled him, but rather a 
general preconceived Opinion, that my Afiertion 
could not be true in any other Senfe, than as he 
has reprefented it, Had this Expreffion been the 
Caufe of his Miftake, he doubtlefs would have 
mentioned it before, not have brought it in asa 


* Works of the Learned for April lat, p. 255. + Ibid. 
| Ibid, for Fume lat, p.4q41. ** Ibid. for Sept. laft, p. 192. 
++ Ibid. for Of. Jaft, p.263.  |\l| Ibid. for Dec. laft, p. 419. 
§ Ibid. for Aay laft. 
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fecond Thought to fupply the Deficiency of his 
firft Argument. 

My Reftriction being accepted, I gave my De- 
monitration of the Falfhood of his Propdfition *, 
To this he has made three Objections: One is, 
that I confidered the Time in as genera] a Manner 
as he had expreffed it; whereas, he fays, the genu- 
ine and unfophifticated Senfe of Philalethes requires, 
that it fhould be confined to the Time employed 
by the Lines in their Increafe +. Upon this I have 
fhewn, by how {mall an Alteration my Demon- 
{tration will conclude againft the Propofition un- 
der this Limitation |}. He alfo has objeéted, that 
I have notrightly affigned theVelocity of Increafe§. 
ThisObjection, I confefs, I fcarce expected ; though 
when I remember what ftrange Unskilfulnefs Philale- 
thesfhewed in one of the plaineftMathematical Points, 
where he miftook an Equation belongingto the conic 
Parabolat, I can eafily account for it. However, to 
take this Objection into Confideration, the Con- 
dition required of me in affigning the Velocity, 
was not barely to exprefs what the Velocity is at 
one fingle Inftant of Time during that Increafe ; 
but fo to exprefs it, as that it may be known, 
whether the Velocity is uniform or _ variable, 
and how it variest +, and after my Demonftration 
was publifhed, he expreffed himfelf thus; That 
it has from the Beginning been fuppofed by Philale- 
thes, that at any given Inftant of the Time, the va- 
viable Lines, and the Difference between them, will be 
given; in order to which the Velocity with which the 


Lines increafe, muft neceffarily be fo affigned, as 


* Works of the Learned for Fuly laft, p. 54. 
+ Ibid. for Aug. lat, 124, and O@. laft, p. 265, 266. 
|| Ibid. for Nov. laft, p. 371. 
§ Ibid. for Avg, p. 124, and O@. laft, p. 268. 
t Republick of Letters for Aug. 1736, p. 117, 118. 
tt Works of the ii for Fune laft, p. 442. 
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that at any Inftant whatfoever of the Time named, 
it may be certainly known what the Velocity is: Nor 
indeed can the Velocity,'otherwife, be properly [aid to be 
efigned*, That I might not be obliged to accufe 
him of an unfair Attempt to mifreprefent, what 
muft have been the Senfe of Philalethes, in order 
to change upon me the Condition in affigning the 
Velocity ; I anfwered him according to his own 
Words, that this Condition was fully complied 
with; for that it may be certainly known, what 
that Velocity is at any Inftant whatfoever of the 
Time imployed by the Lines in their Increafe}. 
Upon which I am asked what the Velocity is at 
the laft Inftant of the Timet, To this I now an- 
{wer, that the laft Inftant muft be underftood as 
excepted out of my Expreffion, and his own; o- 
therwife to fay Philalethes fuppofed, that at any 
given Inftant of the Time, the variable Lines will 
always be given is charging him with a manifeft 
Etror ; for as the Lines are fuppofed to increafe 
without Limit, at the laft Inftant of the Time em- 
ployed in that Increafe, their Magnitude is not af- 
fignable: And ceitainly the Jaft Inftant may with- 
out Prejudice to my Demonttration be excepted 
out of this general Affertion; for if the Velocity 
of Increafe be affignable during every Inftant of the 
Time, except the laft Inftant only, it certainly 
appears how the Velocity varies ; which was the 
ntmoft Condition prefcribed me, before my De- 
monftration was publifhed,; and if he intended af- 
terwards to put any farther Limitation upon me, 
1 am not obliged to comply with it. 

However, before I gave this Anfwer, I thought 
fit to fhew by another Queftion, that Philalethes, in 
a Cafe whereon his whole Sy{tem depended, fup- 
pofed, that a like increafe in Infinitnm might be 


* Works of the Learned for Aug. laft p. 124. 
q. Ibid. for Sep. lait, p.193. + Ibid for O4. lait, p. 268. 
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accomplifhed within a given Space of Time. * 
Philaletheshasfuppofed that the Parallelogramsinfcri- 
bed within the Curve in Sir aac Newton's fecond 
Lemma,may be conceived as increafing in Number 
ad Infinitum, within the Space of an Hour after 
this Manner ; that at the End of half the Hour, 
their Number fhould be doubled, at the End of 
the next Quarter, their Number become four Fold, 
at the End of the following eighth Part of the 
Hour eight Times as great, and fo ont. If there- 
fore the Manner of Increafe, which I have afcribed 
tothe Lines, can be made fimilar to this Mode of 
Increafe of the Number of thefe Parallelograms, 
which Philaletbes fuppofes, then have I affigned a 
Manner of Increafe, with which a Defender of PA;- 
lalethes ought to be fatisfied, But if the Curve 4B 
befuppofedthe CE G N D 

Conic Hyper- | 
bola, and GH R B 
its Other A- 

fymptote ; if 

the Line KL , 
move from its 
prefent Situa- 


tion into C D in the Space of an Hour, at the End 
of half an Hour it will become double its firft 
Length, at the End of the next Quarter it will 
be four Fold, at the End of the eighth Part of the 
Hour it will be eight Times as long; increaf- 
ing thus by the fame Degrees, as Philalethes al- 
cribes to the Number of Parallelograms. 

This Paffage of Pbhilalethes, the Gentleman 
would pretend, he is not concerned to confider§. 
Now it appears, why the Name of Philalethes was 





rw A 


* Works of the Learned for Nov. laft, p. 372. 

+ Republick of Letters for Fuly 1736, p. 79. 

§ Works of the Learned for Dec. lait, p. 422. 
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Jaid afide, viz. that every thing writ under that 
Name, which might put the Gentleman to any 
Difficulty, might at Pleafure be evaded. But he 
muft quite forget that he . is defending Philalethes, 
if he indeed thinks it does not concern him to avoid 
{tarting any Principles inconfiftent with that Gen- 
tleman’s Doctrine: Befides, as upon this Occafi- 
on he has fo exprefly declared himfelf moft vigo- 
roufly toconform to the genuine and unfophitftica- 
ted Senfe of Philalethes ; he isin a particular Man- 
ner here obliged to confider any Paffage of his, 
whence that genuine Senfe may appear. 

Farther to fhew this Gentleman whither he is 
going, and how greatly he is expofing his Unskil- 
fulnefs in the Subject, upon which he is writing ; 
I alfo obferved, that I have affumed nothing more, 
than what is admitted for a firft Principle in the 
Doétrine of * Fluxions ; upon which Article our 
Gentleman has thought fit to keep Silence ; for by 
this it appears, that toaffirm, that the Magnitude 
of the Lines muft be affignable even at the laft 
Inftant of the Time. 1s not to defend his Propofi- 
tion, but to confefs the Caufe of his Error, 

Another Objection is alfo raifed againft my De- 
monftration, that I did not prefix in Form the 
Propofition it was to prove. + I hope I may now 
fatisfy this Scruple. 


PROPOSITION. 


It is not in general true, that if two Lines have 
at firft a given Difference, and increaje together 
by equal Additions ad Infinitum, and any Degree of 
Velocity, how great foever, be affigned for the In- 
creafe of the Lines, a Ratio may be propofed diffe- 


* Works of the Learned for Nov. laft, p. 372 
tT Ibid. for Deg. lait, p 418, 
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rent from that of Equality, fuch as that within the 
Time affumed the two Lines fall not come fo near to 
Equality, as the Ratio propofed. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


It is agreed, that a Velocity not uniform may be 
affigned for the Increafe of the Lines, Therefore, in 
the foregoing Figure, let 4 B be any Curve, to 
which the right Line C D is an Afymptote. Draw 
at Pleafure the parallel right Lines & F, G H, fo 
that EG be equal to the Difference of the two 
Lines in Queftion. Between the Line E Fand 
the Curve, draw 1 KZ parallel to CD; then if 
IK be the firft Magnitude of the greater of the 
Lines in Queftion, K Z will be the firft Magni- 
tude of the leffer, 7 K being equal to EG. Now 
any time M being propofed, let JZ move paral- 
lel to itfelf, with auniform Velocity, wherewith it 
may arrive atC D by the End of the Time /; 
and let the varying Velocity, wherewith the Lines 
in Queftion increafe, be fuch, that JZ fhall con- 
{tantly be equal to the greater, and K Z to the lef- 
fer of thofe Lines. Here C D being an Afymp- 
tote to the Curve 4 B, the Lines JZ, LZ Rwill 
increafe in Infinitum. But the Time M being thus 
firft named, as alfo the Velocity, wherewith the 
Lines increafe, fo affigned, thatthe Rule by which 
it varies is exprefsly determined; in the next 
Place, letany Ratio whatever be propofed diffe- 
‘rent from that of Equality ; and take A Nto NG 
ina Ratio nearer to Equality than that propofed, 
carawing NO parallel to EB; then will JZ be- 
fore the End of the Time afflumed J% arrive into 
a Situation, fuch as P QR, wherein F P is lefs 
than NO; and confequently the Ratioot P R to 
R Q nearer to the Ratio of Equality, than the Ra- 

tio 
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tio of E N to NG, and therefore moft certainly 
nearer than the Ratio propofed. _ 

Hence it appears, that fuch a Velocity may be 
affigned for the Increafe of the Lines, that no Ra- 
tio can be afterwards propofed different from that 
of Equality, fuch as that within the Time affu- 
med the two Lines fhall not come fo near to Equal- 
ity, asthe Ratio propofed. Therefore it is not in 
general true, that, &c. 

Here I have fet down my Demonftration accord- 
ing to its laft Form *; but have repeated his Pro- 
pofition as he gave it, before my Demonftration 
was publifhed, without the two Additions he has 
been pleafed to make to it fince+, ‘though neither 
of them, as they ought to be underftood, at all 
mends the Matter; for the firft muft not confine 
the Time named to be lefs than the whole imploy- 
ed by the Lines in their Increafe; nor the fecond 
exclude the Cafe of Lines increafing without Limit 
in a finite Space of Time; fuch in all Curves having 
an Afymptote, are the Ordinates parallel to that 
Afymptote. If thefe Additions are otherwife ta- 
ken, they only fhew the Propofition to be fome- 
times true, which I never have denied. 

From this Account of the Difpute, it appears, 
thatthe proper Part this Gentleman has farther to 
act in it, lies in a very narrow Compafs. He has 
Jaid down a Propofition, which I have condemned 
as not in generaltrue; hecan no otherwife dif- 
prove that Cenfure, but ‘by confuting my De- 
monftration, as here delivered.’ 

To conclude, the State of the Cafe is briefly 
this: If the Lines are fuppofed to increafe either 


* Works of the Learned for Nov. laft, p. 371. 
$ Ibid. for OF. laft, p. 268. 
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uniformly, or after the Manner that the Ordinates 
increafe in parabolical Curves, while the Abfciffa 
increafes uniformly, in which Curves the Ordinate 
and Abfciffa run out together zn Infinitum, his Pro- 
pofition is true ; but when the Lines increafe like 
thofe Ordinates in an hyperbolical Curve, which 
a3 parallel to an Afymptote, the Propofition is 
Ife. 





ARTICLE IX. 


Philofophical Tranfa€tions. Giving fome Ac- 
countof the prefent Undertakings, Studies, 
and Labours of the Ingentous in many con- 
fiderable Parts of theWorld. No. 144, for 
the Months of November and December, 
1736, which complete the XX XIXth Volume. 
London ; Printed for T. Woodward, at the 
Half-Moon, detween the two’ Temple-Gates 
in Fleet-Street ; and C. Davis the Corner of 
Pater-nofter-Row, Printers to the Royal 
Society, 1738. Quarto, with one Copper 
Plate, This Number includes, 


a. A N Account of a Shock of an Earthquake, 

felt in Sussex, on the 25th of October 
1734. Communicated to the Royal Society by bis 
Grace Cuaries Duke of RicumMonp and Lenox, 
&c. F.R.S_ And of another in Northamptonfhire, 
in O&tober, 1731. By the Rev. Mr. Wasser. 

Il. Hemanni Boruwaave, A. L.M. Philofoph. 
et Med. Doét. Medicine iz Univerfitate Leidenfi 
Profeff. Golleg. Chirurgic Pref. Reg, Soc. Lond. 

Nec- 
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Necnon Reg. Scient. Acad. Parifiens. Socti, de 
Mercuxzi0 Experimenta. 

Ill. 4 Letter to the Rev. John Theoph. Defague 
liers, L. L. D. F.F.S. from Mr. Martin Triewald, 
F.R.S. Captain of Mechanicks, and Military Are 
chiteét to bis Swedifh Majesty, concerning an Im- 
provement of the Diving-Bell. 

IV. A Letter from Samuel Dale, M. L. ¢o Sir 
Hans Sioanze, Bart. Prefident of the Royal So- 
ciety, containing the Defcriptions of the Moofe-Deer 
of New-England, and a Sort of Stag in Virginia ; 
cvith foine Remarks re lating to Mr: Ray’ 5 Defcription 
of the Flying-Squirrel of America. 

V. An Attempt to explain the Phenomenon of the 
Horizontal Moon appearing bigger than when elevate 
ed many Degrees above the Horizon ; ; /upported oo an 
Experiment, “by the Rev.1. T ‘Desacutrers,L, L..D 
FL R.S. communicated Jan. 30, 1734-5. 

VI. Ah Explication of the Experiment made in 
May 1735, 4s @ farther Confirmation of what was 
jaid ma Paper given in Jan. 30, 1734-5, to account 
jor the Appear ance of the Horizontal Moon /eeming 

larger than when higher, by the fame. 

VIL. A Letter from Jofeph Atwell, D.D. F.R.S. 
and Principal of Exeter-College, Oxford, to Dr. 
Mortimer, R. S. Secr. containing fome Obfervations 
on a Man and Weman bit by Vipers. 

VIL. An Account of jome Electrical Experiments, 
sntended to be communicated to the Royal Society by 
Vir. Stephen Gray, F. R.S. taken from bis Mouth 
by Cromweli Mortimer, M. D. R.S. Secr. on Fe- 
bruary 14, 1735-6, being the Day before he died. 

IX. Some Thoughts concerning the Sun and Moon 
when near the Horizon, appearing larger than when 
nearer the Zenith 3 being Part of a Letter from 
James Logan, //q; to Six Hans Sloane, Bart. Pree 
fident of the Royal Society, €&e. 
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ARTICLE X. 


The following Books, printed lately in feveral Parts 
abroad, are imported by Francis Changuion, 
and to be bad at bis Shop, at Juvenal’s-Head 
near Somerfet-Houfe zz the Strand. 


s. Iftoire Critique de Manichee & du Mani- 
cheifme, par M.deBaufobre 4to, Tom. 2d. 

2. J. G. Heineccii Elementa juris Natura ac 
Gentium, 8vo. 
~ 3.?Homme & le Siecle, ou diverfes Maximes & 
Sentences critiques & morales, par Mr. P. in 8vo. 

4. Vetus & Regia via Hebraizandi, afferta con- 
tra Novam & Metaphyficam Hodiernam, ab Alb. 
Schultens, in 4to. 

$§. Effai dePhyfique, par Mr. Pierre van Muf- 
chenbrock, avec une nouvelle Defcription,>de nou- 
velles Sortes de Machines pneumatiques, & un re- 
cueil d’Experiences, par Mr. J. V. M. traduit du 
Hollandois, par P. Maffuit, 2 Vols. in 4to. 

6. Hiftoire del ?Academie des Sciences,’ avec les 
Memoires de Mathematique & de Phyfique, pour 
PAnne 1734. 2 Vols. in 12mo. 

7. Commentarii Academie Scientiarum Im- 
‘ perialis Petropolitanz, Tomus quintus, in 4to. 

8. Botanoiophiz verioris brevis Sciagraphia in 
ufum difcentium adornata: accedit ob argumenti 
analogiam, epicrifio in Clar. Linnzei nupperime 
evulgatum Syftema plantarum Sexvale, & huic 
Superftructam Methodum Botaniacam; Auctore 
Jo. Sigesbeck, in 4to. 

9. Lexicon Latino Belgicum novuma Pam, Pi- 
tifco. Nunc in hac tert: Editione a variis Mendis 
purgatum & plus quam Sex mule Vocabulis & Lo- 
cutionibus ditatum, cura & Studio A, H. Wefter- 
hovil, 2 Vol. in 4to. 
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~ yo. €; Plinii Panegyficus, cum notis variofum; 
curante. Joan. Arnzeenio, qui & fuas adnotationes 
adjecit, in 4to. 

xr. Le Legiflateur moderne, ou les Memoires‘du 
Chevalier de Meillcourt, par Je Marquis d’Argens, 
in $2mo. 
y2. Labinii Sophifte Epiftole Gr. Lat. quas 
nunc primum maximam partem e variis codicibus, 
manu exaratis edidit, Latine convertit, & notis 
Wluftravit Joan. Chriftoph. Wolfius, in Folio, 
* yg. Emm. Martinii Epiftolarum Libri XII. ace 
cedunt Auctoris nondum defundcti vita, a Greg, 
Majanfio confcripta: nec non przfatio P. Wefle« 
lingli, 2 Vol. in 4to. . 

14. Chronologie del’ Hiftorie Sainte et des Hif= 
tories etrangeres qui Ja concernent ccpurs la Sortie 
del’ Egypte jufqu’a la Captivite de Babylone par 
Alph. des Vigtoles, 2 Vol. in {to. | | : 

N. B. This. Book being printed by Subfcription, 
contains. two Alphabets more than was at 
firft computed ; upon which Account the Book- 
feller at Berlin advanced the Price ; though, not- 
withftanding fo confiderable a Numbér of additi- 
onal Sheets, and other Embellifhments of* this 
Work, «in regard to Print and Paper ; the faid 
Bookfeller, inorder to oblige the Publick, has now 
refolved to deliver his Books, to the Subfcribers ons 
ly, at the Price mentioned in the printed Propo- 
fals.. They are delivered out at the faid F Chan- 
guion’s Shop ; where all Sorts of Books in moft 
Foreign Languages are fold. Peet 





